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RONALD books for college courses . . . 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ECONOMICS 
RUBY TURNER MORRIS, Connecticut College 


Just Pubished! Highly readable textbook 
provides a broad background in economic 
theory and a detailed description of how the 
economic order operates. Student oriented 
throughout, it offers a unified, balanced 
treatment of micro- and macroeconomics, 
stressing practical applications of theory. Im- 


PRINCIPLES OF 


portant interrelationships, analytical com- 
parisons, historical references, and contem- 
porary applications are emphasized. Hun- 
dreds of original charts and graphs illustrate 
and focus the discussion. Student Workbook 
and Instructor's Manual available. 1961. 
878 pp.; 298 ills., tables. $7.00 


ACCOUNTING 


RUFUS WIXON and ROBERT G. COX—oth University of Pennsylvania 


Just Published! This textbook presents 
the basic principles and concepts that under- 
lie the informational and control uses of ac- 
counting. It explains how to compile, re- 
cord, report, and analyze financial data, 
synthesizing theory and practice. Book then 
develops a clear understanding of the uses of 


accounting data and processes by manage- 
ment and investors. In addition to the wide 
range of review and discussion questions 
and integrated problem material, practice 
sets, working papers, and solutions manual 
for the text for each practice set are 
available. 1961. 765 pp. $7.50 


HUMAN PSYCHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 
ELIZABETH LEE VINCENT and PHYLLIS C. MARTIN—both Chatham College 


Just Published! This introductory textbook 
gives the student a sound understanding of 
the sequences of psychological development. 
It relates psychological development to bio- 
logical development, environment, heredity, 
and culture; provides an understanding of 


the applications and limitations of scientific 
methods in solving group and personal psy- 
chological problems. Includes illustrations 
integrated with the text, references for fur- 
ther study, discussion topics, etc. 1961. 513 
pp.; 81 ills., tables. $6.50 


HUMAN BIOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 
PHYLLIS C. MARTIN and ELIZABETH LEE VINCENT—both Chatham College 


Geared to student interests, this textbook 
provides a unique understanding of the 
structure of the human body. It combines an 
introduction to physiology with background 
material from embryology, anatomy, and 
psychology. Book discusses how intelligence, 
attitudes, and feelings affect, and are af- 


MARRIAGE 


fected by, the body. Many imaginative, origi- 
nal drawings by William A. Osburn form 
an integral part of the text. “Excellent in 
every way.’—Clara Riley, Seattle Pacific 
College. 1960. 541 pp.; 217 ills., tables. 

$6.50 


ANALYSIS 


Foundations for Successful Family Life 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN, Purdue University 


A comprehensive analysis of the prob- 
lems of marriage in the light of present-day 
society, emphasizing the interpersonal rela- 
tionships of the marriage partners during 
courtship, marriage, parenthood. Per- 


cietal and cultural factors contributing to 
success or failure in married life are care- 
fully examined. “A well-written, common- 
sense text.”’—Carle Zimmerman, Harvard 
University. 2nd Ed., 1958. 645 pp.; 20 ills., 


sonality traits, behavior patterns, and the so- tables. $6.50 
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New Books from McGraw-Hill 


AUTONOMY OF PUBLIC COLLEGES: The Challenge of Coordination 


By LYMAN A. GLENNY, Sacramento State College. Carnegie Series in American 
Education. 325 pages, $5.95. 


This book appraises the controversial problem of how effectively the various states plan, coordi- 
nnate, and control the organization and administration of public colleges and universities. 
The primary attention of this report is focused on the recognized board for coordination of higher 
education—its staff, and its relationships with institutions under its control as well as with state 
executive offices and with the legislature and its staff agencies. 


THE ANALYSIS OF BEHAVIOR: A Program for Self-Instruction 


By JAMES G. HOLLAND and B. F. SKINNER, Harvard University. Text edition 
ready in April, 1961. 


This volume is a teaching machine program covering the principles of the analysis of behavior. 
It is written for the beginning psychological level and covers simple operant conditioning, shaping 
or response differentiation, operant discrimination, schedules of reinforcement, classical or 
Pavlovian conditioning, aversive control, and motivation and emotion as analyzed in this operant 
framework. A second major aim of this program is to provide a model for persons interested 
in programming other subject matters. 


MENTAL HYGIENE FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS, Second Edition 
By HAROLD W. BERNARD, University of Oregon. Ready in June, 1961. 


A text for elementary and secondary teachers (and students of education) designed to help 

their students in achieving maximum self-realization, robust self-concepts, and socially oriented 

behavior. This new edition retains the emphasis on practical suggestions to teachers for problems 

a with their students, and offers a positive view of the mental health for the teachers 
emselves. 


THE OPEN DOOR COLLEGE: A Case Study 


By BURTON R. CLARK, University of California, Berkeley. Carnegie Series in 
American Education. 216 pages, $5.00 
This fourth volume to appear in the McGraw-Hill Carnegie Series in American Education 
constitutes an intensive case study of the development of a California junior college, San Jose 


Junior College, during its four years 1953-1957, showing why certain orientations and practices 
emerged and what their consequences were. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE: Progress and Prospect 


By LELAND L. MEDSKER, University of California, Berkeley. Carnegie Series in 
American Education. 384 pages, $6.50 
A comprehensive and up-to-date text and reference book on the Junior College. It is the result 
of an extensive four-year research study sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation. Studies were 
made of the types of students who enter junior colleges, the extent to which the students enter- 
ing tend to remain for graduation and transfer to four-year colleges, the educational program, the 


nature and organization of student personnel services, the faculty attitude toward the two-year 
college, and the manner in which the institution is developing in the various states. 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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A NEW 4th Edition 
ECONOMICS 


PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS 
By Dodd and Hailstones 


More emphasis in this book is placed on economic analysis with 
descriptive material minimized whenever possible. Economic 
analysis is related to current problems or events in the economy 
in order to show the practical aspects and to arouse reader 
interest. Certain chapters and parts are rearranged and re- 
written in order to improve the presentation of the textual 
material. It is a carefully planned, A wrwory written book that will 
give the student a suitable background in economic principles 
and problems for further specialization in the field or for general 
use in other fields. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N.Y., Chicago 5, Burlingame, Calif., Dallas 2 


Subscribe Now to 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 


—America today should be well informed about the fastest growing phase of education. 


—It is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college movement. 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year 


1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
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American College Dictionary 


The |ACD|—the most authoritative dictionary ever published—is required 
or recommended in high schools and colleges throughout the United States. 
Choice of fine bindings from $5.00. Copyright 1961 


Modern Library 


The best of the world’s best books in handsome, clothbound editions. 
$1.95 and $2.95 (giant editions) 


Modern Library College Editions 


Paperbound books featuring reliable texts, preferred translations and 
stimulating introductions 65¢ to 95¢ 


Effective English 


by PHILIP GERBER 
$5.50 


An outstanding integration of reading, writing, speaking and listening skills. 
“Lucidly written, well-organized . . . eminently readable.”—Lioned D. Wyld, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


RANDOM HOUSE The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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Teaching Values in the Junior College 
Classroom 


WILSON F. WETZLER 


THERE ARE many persistent questions in 
the realm of teaching values that require 
deliberate thinking if directive, more help- 
ful answers are to be supplied to citizens 
and particularly junior college personnel. 
The cultural changes taking place both 
nationally and on a worldwide basis de- 
mand that people take stock of their 
value-resources and, in some instances, re- 
adjust their habits and patterns of con- 
duct. The expanding role of the junior 
college suggests that a closer look be taken 
at the whole problem of values and espe- 
cially how classroom instructors may con- 
tribute to the building and changing of 
student value systems. 

If Benne’ is correct in stating that 
there is a definite urgency in developing 
needed systems of values in the individual, 
it is obvious that the junior college has a 
reed to define what may be an acceptable 
approach to the teaching of a value sys- 
tem. Jacob? insists there is evidence that 
a college experience has little or no in- 
fluence upon a student’s standards of 


WILSON F. WETZLER is Dean of Manatee 
Junior College, Bradenton, Florida, and is 
co-author of the textbook, Leadership in Ele- 
mentary School Administration. 
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behavior, quality of judgment, sense of 
social responsibility, perspicacity of under- 
standing of himself and others, or his 
guiding beliefs and attitudes, viz., alter- 
ing his value system. He believes that if 
the colleges are to perform their mission 
they must learn how to change values 
since there is little being accomplished for 
the majority of students. 

It is believed by many persons that the 
junior college must do more than teach 
the young adolescent facts and principles 
gleaned from the important curriculum or 
content areas. Important as this function 
is, the student needs to be able to make 
the best choices of many values. Unques- 
tionably if there is an arbitrary approach 
in making value judgment, or if there 
is an inflexibility and absoluteness in a 
certain value system, the ability of choice- 
making may be either denied, un- 
developed, or subject to utter bewilder- 
ment or confusion. 


1K. D. Benne, “Education for Wisdom in 
Value Judgments,” Progressive Education, Vol. 
27, (April, 195v), pp. 181-184. 

2See Philip E. Jacob, Changing Values in 
College, (New Haven, Connecticut: The Ha- 
zen Foundation, 1956). 
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The purpose of this discussion is to 
suggest some answers to the following 
questions that will aid the junior college 
teacher in working with values in guiding 
the learning experiences of young people 
who are approaching adulthood: 


1. What is the meaning of values for the junior 
college person? 


2. Should the junior college professor be con- 
cerned with values? 


3. How can there be a value consciousness in 
the everyday teaching task? 


4.How does the junior college instructor 
teach in order to change the attitude or 
values of the student? 


The meaning of values from the per- 
spective of the junior college student. 
From a practical viewpoint few students 
are said to have a well-defined value 
system which they could describe in a 
clear fashion. Still, the junior college stu- 
dent has acquired value patterns from 
family living, educators, various institu- 
tions, and the like. In more precise terms, 
when he is stimulated to do something he 
is acting upon an idea, a need, a desire, 
.or some kind of compelling force. In many 
cases he sees a goal to be obtained and 
he moves toward it, whether it happens 
to be good or bad for him or society. By 
giving priority to that course of action 
which controls behavior in deliberate, de- 
cisive ways, it means that some sort of 
inner control or set of values is prompting 
him to move when he does and in the 
manner that he does. In a real sense his 
ideals, objectives, or goals are his values. 
It is also true that these values may be 
transitory and fleeting in nature, while 
others may be in conflict with society; 
however, he has learned to some extent 
what he thinks he ought to do in specific 


cases. 
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The junior college student in middle or 
even late adolescence lacks experience and 
maturity in knowing, deciding, synthesiz- 
ing and acting in the best possible way, 
but he still has a set of values to guide his 
behavior in many respects. He may not be 
able to talk too clearly about values in 
describing what he is doing or where he is 
in life, but he does have a set of values 
that suggest a direction (or goal) for him 
to move toward and even how he should 
gu in that direction. It should be added 
that a profile of values of the college stu- 
dent reveals a stereotyped homogeneity: a 
thinking, believing and feeling of alikeness 
among the great majority. There is little 
depth to their value system as the quality 
of sameness prevails on many campuses. 

Teacher concern with values. It should 
be clear that students need help in being 
able to plan and organize their lives on 
the basis of their own feelings about recog- 
nized values. In the light of evidence as 
reported by Bower* the classroom teacher 
should be convinced that the school is re- 
sponsible for certain value teaching. It 
was found that when teachers plan for a 
value-producing program and _ initiate 
definite activities they can see beneficial 
results. For example, increased attention 
to such values as developing a more demo- 
cratic, cooperative, creative approach in 
student behavior could be seen in those 
persons who were involved in the study, in 
contrast to those who were not connected 
with the value-producing program. 

It is significant to note that there is evi- 
dence of a relationship between value be- 
havior of teachers and the type of learning 
experience they provide, as reported by 


8'W. C. Bower, “A Program for Moral and 
Spiritual Values in Education,” Educational 


Leadership, Vol. 8, (May, 1951), pp. 471-474. 
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Willard.* Thus, for several reasons the 
junior college professor should be con- 
cerned with values because: (1) the stu- 
dent can profit from guided value-produc- 
ing experiences; and (2) teacher-held 
values seem to give structure to the kinds 
of classroom experiences he will most com- 
monly provide. 

In discussing values, the junior college 
instructor should also know that there is a 
relationship between student-held work 
values and their academic achievement. 
The teacher is obligated to require high, 
sensible standards of achievement by all 
members of the class. Therefore, the in- 
structor who has a value concept that 
pupil achievement is important will do 
much to impart this seriousness of purpose 
to the students. That is, if reasonable pres- 
sure is placed upon the student to develop 
a desire to achieve coupled with high 
teacher expectations he will produce bet- 
ter results. 

Although the teacher has formulated a 
value approach to teaching that is de- 
manding of good work, commensurate 
with ability, there is another important 
consideration: When __teacher-student 
value concepts are different, the junior 
college professor should strive to under- 
stand what patterns are held by the stu- 
dent. There is evidence in a study by 
Battle® that the closer teacher values are 
to those of students the greater likelihood 
there is of higher pupil achievement. 


*R. H. Willard, “A Study of the Relation- 
ship Between the Valued Behaviors of Selected 
Teachers and the Learning Experiences Pro- 
vided in the Classroom,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. 19 (September, 1955), 
pp. 45-51. 

SH. J. Battle, “The Relationship Between 
Personal Values and Scholastic Achievement,” 
Journal of Experimental Education. 


Therefore, it seems clear that junior col- 
lege professors are not only responsible for 
helping students to develop higher, better 
value systems, but they should strive to 
understand those values held by the class 
if they wish to improve pupil achievement. 

Value consciousness in teaching. At this 
point the practical question of how the 
teacher actually concerns himself with the 
problem of values may be raised. Some 
general approaches are now offered to as- 
sist the teacher in becoming a more posi- 
tive “valuer” in his classroom activities: 

Develop Insights About Values. It has 
been suggested that there is a need to 
understand what kinds of values are held 
by other people, particularly the student 
and his family. The professor must recog- 
nize that junior college students have 
value standards that may be in conflict 
with his values. Insights about values 
mean an awareness of the whole problexn, 
including the fact that fairness and im- 
partiality must be brought into the value 
picture. This should lead to a conscious- 
ness of valuing as a process in itself. By 
knowing the evolution and development 
of values, meanings and even personal 
philosophies are clarified. 

Set Up Value-Producing Situations. 
Probably one of the most important tasks 
of the instructor is that of bringing out 
implied or assumed values that might 
otherwise go undetected by the student. 
Certainly one must make use of student 
value concepts for building toward addi- 
tional, higher values. This means that in 
the junior college the classroom instructor 
particularly must provide value-produc- 
ing situations if such growth is to be 
brought about. Therefore, the professor 
must know what values are desirable and 
how to provide the proper classroom 
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climate that will lead to new values. This 
point will be more fully developed later. 

Accept the Role of Leadership in Inter- 
preting Values. Citizens and parents with- 
in the junior college community look for 
leadership from college personnel in the 
interpretation and raising of value stand- 
ards. Of course, knowing and appreciating 
present community values will be neces- 
sary before proceeding on any course of 
action. In every possible way the college 
educational and institutional policies will 
reflect community values before citizens 
and college people can expect to move 
forward toward other (changed) desired 
results. Professors have the key role in 
interpreting values to students who often 
will assist the parents and other citizens in 
seeing the college in a clearer perspective. 

Teachers need to visualize a base for 
value planning that fulfills not only com- 
munity needs but will lead to more cre- 
ative teaching. In summary, value plan- 
ning by the junior college professor may 
include these approaches : 


(1) Stress the value of thinking in the class- 
room. Even the ancient Greeks emphasized 
this factor but it is well to be reminded that 
junior college students still need to be led to 
use their time and abilities with more fore- 
sight and thought. 

(2) Use a wide variety of! evaluative ap- 
proaches in assaying student abilities and 
progress made in the classroom in connection 
with the area of values as well as material or 
knowledge acquired. The problern is a com- 
plex one since many factors need to be con- 
sidered in evaluating what values are to be 
taught, how well they are being “learned,” 
what changes need to be made and so on. One 
needs to know student abilities and back- 
grounds in evaluating and planning for new, 
additional experiences. 

(3) Plan definite value experiences. A cor- 
ollary to the above point demands that pro- 
fessors approach the classroom with a value 
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goal in mind, such as respecting the other 
person, developing open mindedness, acquir- 
ing feelings of social responsibility, and the 
like. 


Teaching the Junior College Class and 
Changing Student Values. Although there 
seems to be considerable evidence that in- 
structors may have little impact on the 
student in changing his values, it must be 
admitted that some do exert a siginificant 
influence on students. Some authorities 
feel that these kinds of instructors are per- 
sons who have strong value commitments 
of their own, are outgoing, warm person- 
alities, and are associated at institutions 
where student-faculty relationships are 
scund, relaxed, and unhurried in the sense 
that time is given for conversation out-of- 
Class. 

Thus it seems to many teachers that 
students can learn facts, skills, understand- 
ings, and the like, but any deliberate at- 
tempts to alter attitudes may be quite an 
impossible task. However, a study by 
Woodruff and DiVesta® points out impli- 
cations for the junior college professor for 
altering value systems or helping students 
to accept more positive ones that may con- 
tribute to improved ways of behaving. 

It has been shown that individuals be- 
lieve in certain ways because they are in- 
terested in enhancing or preserving their 
well-being.” That is, one comes to value in 
a positive way those objects and conditions 
that he feels will contribute to his per- 
sonal, inner feelings of security. Obviously 
he will avoid those aspects which interfere 
with this state of being. Since values are 


6A. D. Woodruff and F. J. DiVesta, “The 
Relationship Between Values, Concepts, and 
Attitudes,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, Vol. 8, No. 4, (1948), pp. 645-— 
659. 

7 Ibid., p. 657 ff. 
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closely related to behavior, it is clear that 
the junior college instructor can arrange 
certain situations which are designed to 
alter the student’s concept of an object or 
condition. To be more specific, perhaps 
the following description may shed light 
on how the teacher changes attitudes 
(values) in the classroom. 

First, when a given object or condition 
is brought to the attention of the group it 
must evoke a pleasant attitude as a whole 
if it is to have any positive value or mean- 
ing. Assuming that the concept held is 
positive but that the teacher is desirous of 
changing it or bringing it to a more posi- 
tive or higher level, then he must lead the 
group by meaningful experiences into the 
areas of desired change. 

Second, the teacher, in the process of 
helping the student to change his atti- 
tudes, makes the change known; this 
definite step means that the feelings of 
well-being about the object or condition 
will no longer exist in the same, strong 
fashion. Thus, since he no longer feels the 
same toward the situation, the way is open 
for acquiring a new attitude. The once 
positive values no longer produce the pre- 
viously held pleasurable feelings, although 
the professor knows he must supplant 
these values with others that evoke feel- 
lugs of well-being. The primary emphasis 
now is upon changing the original concept 
of the object toward which the attitude is 
expressed with new attitudes becoming 
favorable in new ways. The change in the 
situation and the concept of the object 
can now favor (new) strong, positive 
values, while the unfavorable attitudes are 
still avoided as threats to the positive ones. 
An illustration in a junior college class in 
political science is now offered : 


During the recent presidential election pe- 
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riod Mr. C. was concerned with such issues as 
voting privileges and the like. It was no sur- 
prise to him to learn that many of the group 
held a strong positive attitude that some peo- 
ple should not be allowed to vote because of 
racial and religious reasons. (Holding of a 
positive attitude that produced feelings of 
well-being.) He set about deliberately to alter 
such value systems and see what changes 
could be made concerning this narrowed 
view. He brought in a variety of meaningful 
classroom experiences (which identified the 
attitude and helped to make the change 
known to the class). Films about American 
democracy, how people depend upon each 
other, reading assignments on equality, de- 
bates, etc. were all pointed in one direction: 
to change the concept of those who were 
biased in their feelings about voting privi- 
leges. It was no easy task and seemingly little 
headway was made. Several months later Mr. 
C. was still not satisfied that the group had a 
new concept. Finally an opportunity presented 
itself that could assist in bringing about im- 
proved results. In a nearby elementary school 
he learned about a transfer student who had 
just joined the class and belonged to a par- 
ticular minority group. His college students 
were made aware of the situation, some ob- 
served it, and everyone discussed it. Mr. C. 
drew an analogy and put it to the junior col- 
lege class that if they were to have a new 
classmate how should she be treated. This 
real problem brought out much discussion, 
and it seemed that only the best treatment 
should be offered. The class was then allowed 
to vote on the problem as to what they 
would do if actually presented with this condi- 
tion. Almost immediately they saw the point 
as a result of their own voting (no longer 
feeling quite the same about the “old” value 
they were beginning to adopt a new attitude, 
reinforced with positive feelings). There was 
some good evidence that the group as a whole 
had altered its attitudes on voting privileges 
in terms of other people. It was not a com- 
plete victory, but Mr. C. felt that some head- 
way had been made; they were on their wav. 


In summary, changing an attitude is 
not a simple task but requires a consider- 
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able amount of time and energy on the 
part of the teacher. Also, many persons do 
not respond to a series of experiences and 
apparently will not change since their feel- 
ings of well-being are too well entrenched, 
or the right experiences have just not been 
offered. In any event, new values can 
come into being when deliberate planning 
is made by the professor. He may not be 
entirely successful with all value changing 
situations, but reasonable success can be 
expected in some areas. There is no for- 
mula or guiding syllabus for a teacher to 
follow in finding a way to produce an im- 
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pact on the values of students. It.should be 
clear that individual magnetism of the 
instructor is important as long as there are 
strong value commitments on his part. In 
the final analysis, value saturated personal 
experiences for the students must be deftly 
and imaginatively created and integrated 
within the classroom activities by the 
thoughtful professor. This is not a wiz- 
ardry of instructional techniques or meth- 
ods but rather a closer tie with the more 
informal approaches and so-called “class- 
room climate” where student individual 
needs are met. 
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The Master Plan Study and Trends in California 
Junior Colleges 


WILLIAM P. NILAND 


THE FIFTIETH anniversary of the junior 
college in California coincides with the 
publication of a remarkable document en- 
titled Master Plan for Higher Education 
in California. This is not the first study of 
post-high school education commissioned 
by the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia and the State Board of Education. 
A Restudy of the Needs of California in 
Higher Education (1955) and the sequel, 
A Study of the Need for Additional Cen- 
ters of Publication in California (1957), 
followed upon a basic evaluation estab- 
lished in the familiar “Strayer Report,” 
A Report of a Survey of the Needs of 
California in Higher Education (1948). 
It is not difficult to assess the influence 
that the earlier publications have had 
upon professional and lay thinking about 
the aims and purposes of the junior col- 
lege, and one is not overgenerous in at- 
tributing significance to the Strayer study 
as a force in the preservation of the in- 
tegrity of the community junior college in 
California. It is, therefore, interesting to 
anticipate the cumulative effect of the 
Master Plan Study and its implementation 
or: the future of junior college education 
in this state. 

In his prefatory statement to the Liai- 


WILLIAM P. NILAND is Director of Coalinga 
College, Coalinga, California, and immediate 
past president of the Central California Junior 
College Association. 


son Committee, the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and the Regents of the University, 
President Arthur G. Coons of Occidental 
College, chairman of the survey team, 
made a preliminary evaluation which sug- 
gests limits for the present discussion: 


In the judgment of the Master Plan Team, 
each segment of higher education will gain 
from the sum total of the recommendations 
presented. 
As for the junior colleges, there is increased 
recognition in significance, a large role quanti- 
tatively, a greater possibility that more of the 
better students will attend junior colleges, a 
voice and a vote in coordinated procedures, 
and, finally, additional state aid to operations 
and construction costs. 


INCREASED SIGNIFICANCE 


In Section VII of the report, which 
deals with the structure, function, and 
coordination of higher education in Cali- 
fornia, it is proposed that an amendment 
add a new section to Article IX of the 
State Constitution providing that “public 
higher education shall consist of the junior 
colleges, the State College System, and the 
University of California.” “Each, ” it con- 
tinues, “shall strive for excellence in its 
sphere as assigned in this section.” It is 
then provided that the junior colleges 
shall be governed by local boards, the 
State Board of Education shall prescribe 
minimum standards for the formation and 
operation of junior colleges, and the State 
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Board shall exercise general supervision. 
This is not a new concept, and there is 
nothing new in the further definition that 
the junior colleges shall offer instruction 
through but not beyond the fourteenth 
grade level including transfer courses, vo- 
cational-technical programs leading to, 
employment, and liberal arts courses for 
general education. Withal, the junior col- 
lege is to remain as part of the public 
school system “as defined elsewhere in the 
Constitution.” 

There is no great intramural rejoicing 
that the junior college finally has been 
recognized as part of higher education 
however inclined one might be to regard 
the recognition as an anniversary present. 
As a matter of fact, it is as yet somewhat 
of a quibble when one considers the finite 
prescriptions of the Educational Code and 
Title V governing the conduct and ad- 
ministration of the junior college. None- 
theless, there is, as Arthur Coons says, 
“increased recognition in significance.” 


QUANTITATIVE CONSIDERATIONS 


Quantitative distributions are given 
considerable space in the survey report. 
There is detailed a definition of discrete 
functions for each of the higher educa- 
tional institutions and the enjoinder “that 
junior college functions now carried by 
state colleges at state expense be termi- 
nated not later than July 1, 1964, with all 
admitted thereafter being required to 
meet standard entrance requirements.” It 
is obvious that the Liaison Committee was 
concerned with overlapping functions as 
they existed and as they now exist despite 
the efforts of conscientious affiliations 
committees. The relinquishment on the 
part of state colleges of programs that 
more appropriately belong in the junior 
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colleges would serve to reduce state costs 
and direct a significant percentage of stu- 
dents to the junior colleges. 

In the second place, “it is believed that 
an appreciable number of lower division 
students—probably 50,000 of those who, 
according to estimates, will be in the state 
colleges and the University by 1957— 
should be accommodated in the junior 
colleges.” And by what means is this to be 
effected? By the fall of 1962 the state col- 
leges are to have initiated an admissions 
policy which would provide for the selec- 
tion of the top one-third (3314 per cent) 
and the University the top one-eighth 
(12% per cent) of all graduates of public 
high schools in California. “Limited” or 
special students, furthermore, would be 
required under this recommendation to 
meet the regular admission requirements. 


Such procedures are designed effectually | 


to reduce the lower division function of 
the University of California and the state 
colleges. 

One is brought face to face with the 
reality of what this means when he con- 


siders that in the 1959-1960 year the total 
daily attendance 


(Total hours of attendance) 
525 

of the junior colleges in the state was 
166,219. 

_ The total peak enrollment in degree- 
granting programs in the public junior 
colleges was 228,748 as compared with 
179,717 in all of the other public and 
private institutions in the state. Conse- 
quently, the 66 operating public junior 
colleges are already educating 70 per cent 
or more of the students registered in the 
freshman and sophomore years in institu- 
tions of higher education in the state of 
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California. In giving further support to 
the need for development of the com- 
munity college, the survey committee goes 
on record as reaffirming the joint resolu- 
tion of the governing boards of April 15, 
1959, that “no new State Colleges or cam- 
puses of the University other than those 
already approved shall be established until 
adequate junior college facilities have 
been provided.” The report adds the pro- 
vision that the new state colleges and cam- 
puses of the University established by ac- 
tion of the Legislature and the Board of 
Regents in 1957 be limited to upper divi- 
sion and graduate work until such a time 
as adequate junior college facilities are 
provided by the communities in which 
these campuses are located. 

These three factors—the relinquish- 
ment of junior college functions by state 
colleges, the diversion of 50,000 lower 
division students from the state colleges 
and the University, and the limitation of 
the new state colleges to upper division 
work pending the establishment of ade- 
quate community college facilities—are 
further supported by the recommendation 
that as a matter of principle the State 
Department of Education give encourage- 
ment to making junior college facilities 
available for the school districts not now 
adequately served either through the es- 
tablishment of new junior colleges or by 
making the “free areas” a part of districts 
now served by junior colleges. The report 
points out 22 school districts and areas 
where there is need for new junior col- 
leges. Demographic estimates point up the 
fact that by 1970 these 22 colleges will 
have an enrollment of 42,080. 

It is interesting to note some of the im- 
mediate effects of the assessment of area 


needs. Victor Valley and Barstow, com-. 
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munities in San Bernardino County, 
Whittier in Los Angeles, and Grossmont 
and Sweetwater in San Diego have ex- 
pedited the legalities and voted the estab- 
lishment of community colleges. Hayward 
and San Leandro will hold an election in 
January for the creation of a joint junior 
college district in East Alameda County 
which, according to current estimates, 
will enroll 4,300 full-time students by 
1970. It is anticipated that Santa Clara 
County and San Mateo will move in the 
direction of forming additional districts 
before next summer. 

The survey team not only encouraged 
the formation of new junior colleges, it 
alse gave support to the principle that 
school districts not adequately served be- 
come affiliated with neighboring districts 
maintaining junior colleges. Junior col- 
leges in union high school or unified dis- 
tricts will follow the lead of Imperial 
Valley College which is now an independ- 
ent countywide district. Monterey Penin- 
sula Junior College becomes independent 
of the high school district effective July 1, 
1961, as do Oceanside-Carlsbad and 
Bakersfield. Other junior colleges—Port- 
erville and Coalinga among them—are 
being surveyed by the State Department 
of Education preliminarily to establishing 
junior college districts with boundaries 
coterminus with the high school district. 
This type of organization simplifies and 
facilitates the annexation of nearby high 
school districts which are unable to sup- 
port an independent community college. 

It seems patently clear that the ferment 
created by the leaven of the Master Plan 
has given rise to several reactions, among 
which may be mentioned: 

1. An accelerated impetus to establish 


junior colleges in the 22 recommended loca- 
tions; 
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2. An obvious movement on the part of ex- 
isting junior colleges in unified and union high 
school districts to direct all efforts to the cre- 
ation of independent junior college districts, 
not the least of the motivation for this being 
the independent legal structure which insures 
more effective educational operation; 

3. An increasing tendency on the part of 
high school districts to join junior college dis- 
tricts, particularly as increased enrollment in 
junior colleges no longer makes independence 
favorable from a tax point of view. 


It does not seem preposterous to esti- 
mate that by 1970, certainly by 1975, 
virtually all of the high schools in the 
state will be in junior college districts. If 
outright legislation does not effect this, 
the exigency defined in the Master Plan 
will. 


ADDITIONAL STATE AID 


The survey team made three apposite 
recommendations regarding the matter of 
financial aid to junior colleges: 


1. Procedures be devised to assure that all 
funds allocated to and for junior colleges for 
current expense or for capital outlay by the 
state be expended only for junior college pur- 
poses, and further that the law be clarified to 
require that all funds received from county 
junior college tuition for use of buildings and 
equipment be expended solely for junior col- 
lege purposes. 

2. In view of the added local financial obli- 
gations for both current expenses and capital 
outlay which will result from the Master Plan 
Survey recommendations and the attendant 
savings to the state resulting therefrom, the 
following actions to be taken: 

a. Procedures and methods be devised and 

adopted by the Legislature that will in- 

crease by 1975 the proportion of total cur- 
rent support paid to the junior colleges 
from the State School Fund (augmented for 

this purpose) from the approximately 28 

per cent now in effect to 45 per cent, and 

b. A continuing program be devised and 
adopted by the Legislature that would dis- 
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tribute construction funds either through 

grants or loans or both for the purpose of 

assisting junior colleges meet the facility 
needs of projected enrollments. 

3. All the territory of the state not now 
included within districts operating junior col- 
leges be brought into junior college districts 
as rapidly as possible, so that all parts of the 
state can share in the operation, control and 
support of junior colleges. Implementation of 
this recommendation demands that some 
formula be devised for the equitable distribu- 
tion over the whole state of responsibility for 
the support of junior colleges. 


Despite the intense efforts of the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association, the 
Legislature in the 1960 session took no 
action to provide a new pattern for financ- 
ing junior colleges. However, House Reso- 
lution Number 22 recognized the need for 
prompt study of the problem. It stated in 
part: “That public junior colleges are an 
integral part of the tripartite system of 
higher education; that the junior colleges 
will have to assume an even more im- 
portant role in the next two decades; that 
it will be necessary to divert 50,000 stu- 
dents from other State institutions to 
junior colleges by 1975; and, therefore, 
“that the Assembly of the State of Cali- 
fernia recognizes its obligation to the 
junior colleges in increased assistance. . . 
in both capital construction funds and 
increased operating expenses.” 

It seems appropriate here to consider 
the rationale and the broader aspects of 
the financial proposal that is being made 
to the 1961 Session by the California 
Junior College Association in cooperation 
with the State Department of Education. 

In its report to the fall meeting the 
Legislative Committee of the California 
Junior College Association demonstrated 
that a review of the educational finance 
picture in California for 1959-1960 brings 
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cut the fact that 50 per cent of the funds 
expended for current operation of public 
schools came from local taxation, 47 per 
cent from state sources, and 3 per cent 
from federal funds. Elementary schools 
received approximately 60 per cent of 
their operating funds from the state, high 
schools received about 40 per cent, and 
junior colleges 28 per cent. It is estimated 
that 88 per cent of the operating costs of 
stzte colleges and 66 per cent of Uni- 
versity expenditures are met from state 
sources. The 28 per cent provided for 
junior college support needs no additional 
underscoring. Furthermore, for capital 
outlay the junior colleges depend on local 
funds whereas the state takes responsibility 
for all capital outlay costs of the state 
colleges and the University. 

The Committee pointed out that if the 
junior colleges are to make a greater total 
contribution to higher education, the key 
issue becomes the optimum use of state 
resources to accomplish the task of pro- 
viding education beyond the high school 
for more and more students. The cost per 
student to the state at present is approxi- 
mately $1,000 per year for a student en- 
rolled in the University, $800 per year for 
a student in a state college, and only $168 
if the student attends a junior college. It 
is obvious to the Association that the 
present state contribution of $168 per 
student for current operating costs at 
junior colleges represents “a tremendous 
educational bargain.” The inevitable con- 
clusion is that a modest increase in state 
support for junior colleges will provide 
the greatest possible means of expansion 
of the total of higher educational oppor- 
tunities. 

Since the Master Plan has set a goal of 
45 per cent state support for junior 
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colleges by 1975, as a first step toward 
this goal, the California Junior College 
Association and the State Department of 
Education have prepared a plan for action 
in the 1961 session which proposes to raise 
the proportion of state support to 33 per 
cent from the existing 28. About $5,600,- 
000 of additional state funds would be 
involved. The proposal contains the {ol- 
lowing elements: 


1. The junior college foundation program 
of support should be increased from the pres- 
ent $494 per unit of average daily attendance 
of resident students to $580 (approximately 
the average of current expenses). 

2. Toward this foundation program, the 
local district would be expected to contribute 
the amount of a 24 cent tax per $100 of as- 
sessed valuation of the district. 

3. The state would contribute as basic aid 
$125 per unit of average daily attendance. 

4. If the sum of these two sources did not 
equal the proposed foundation program 
figure of $580, an additional amount of state 
funds—equalization aid—would be made 
available to equal the foundation program. 
Districts with an assessed valuation per unit 
of resident average daily attendance of $152,- 
632 or more, but not to exceed $330,000, 
should in addition to basic aid of $125 be 
provided state support on a sliding scale basis. 
Districts presently on equalization would be 
provided with an increase of $86 per average 
daily attendance, the difference between $580 
and $494. Districts receiving additional state 
support on the sliding scale basis would re- 
ceive amounts varying from $85 at $160,000 
assessed valuation per average daily attend- 
ance of resident students to $5 at $320,000. 
Some few districts with an assessed valuation 
of $330,000 or more per average daily attend- 
ance of resident students would receive no in- 
crease in state support. 


The persuasive strength of this proposal 
exists in the fact that it retains the present 
level of basic aid, and, therefore, provides 
no additional state funds for what are 
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considered to be the relatively very rich 
districts. Second, by using the sliding 
scale, it allocates state funds to poor and 
middle-wealth districts in proportion to 
assessed value per unit of resident average 
daily attendance. Third, it provides for a 
more equitable distribution of the avail- 
able higher education dollars in moving 
the average from 28 to 33 per cent, there- 
by adapting to the proposals of the Master 
Plan. 

Three bills unsuccessfully introduced in 
the 1960 Special Session of the Legislature 
(Assembly Bills 40 and 79 and Senate Bill 
12) were concerned with capital outlay 
assistance for junior colleges: one ap- 
proach features an outright grant based 
on the foundation program concept and 
the other a program calling for matching 
funds. The State Department of Educa- 
tion resubmitted these programs for the 
consideration of the Subcommittee of the 
Assembly Interim Committee on Educa- 
tion at Fullerton on September 26, 1960. 
Again the effective support for pursuing 
such legislation comes from a recommen- 
dation of the Master Plan Survey: 


A continuing program be devised and adopted 
by the Legislature that would distribute con- 
struction funds either through grants or loans 
or both, for capital outlay purposes annually 
to junior colleges as determined by growth, 
this program being for the purpose of assist- 
ing junior colleges to meet the facility needs of 
projected enrollments and of the students to 
be diverted to the junior colleges. 


The net result of any equitable formula 
for state aid for current cost of operations 
and a reasonable capital outlay assistance 
program means the extension of educa- 
tional opportunity by the construction of 
more junior colleges, and this represents 
in fact an economy for the state. Most 
local districts have reached the limit of 
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their financing capacity, as John Daie 
Russell emphasized in the October num- 
ber of the Phi Delta Kappan, “Local gov- 
ernments can be expected to continue 
their support of locally controlled junior 
colleges, but the percentage of the total 
support from this source probably will not 
increase. The big questionmark is the 
extent of support from state govern- 
ments.” The government of this state is 
committed to a line of action as a conse- 
quence of Senate Bill 33 which, with 
certain qualifications, implements the 
Master Plan dnd -House Resolution 22 
referred to above. 

Junior college, in fact all higher educa- 
tion, has many problems, poses many un- 
answered questions. What, for instance, 
are the reciprocal implications of the 
economics of tuition? What solutions exist 
for anticipated teacher shortages? What 
kind of educational opportunity should 
exist ten, fifteen years from now? How 
many should go to college, and where? 
How can the problem of quality be solved 
effectively without sacrificing quantity? 
What can be done to make every dollar 
available for education be accounted to 
one hundred cents of value? The Master 
Pian has set up a potent directional force, 
and in observing this one is reminded of 
a statement made by Robert Gordon 
Sproul at the dedication of Bakersfield 
College in October, 1956: 


In a platform I announced when I assumed 
the presidency of the University of California 
on July 1, 1930, I advocated, as I still do, a 
coordinated system of post-high school edu- 
cation in California, based upon institutional 
independence, diversification of functions, and 
above all upon unity of purposes and whole- 
hearted cooperation. How otherwise can any 
of us, or all of us together, hope to meet the 
urgent needs of a world-wide, highly complex, 
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technological civilization in which the in- 
credible of today is the commonplace of to- 
morrow? 


The current president of the Univer- 
sity, Clark Kerr, in commending the 
Master Plan Survey Team, said, in part: 


The Plan will make available to every college- 
age youth in California the maximum oppor- 
tunity to achieve the best education appro- 
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priate to his abilities and interests. It will in- 
crease the opportunity of the junior college 
to serve the State—and to work even more 
closely with the s¥ate colleges and the Uni- 
versity. 

The Master Plan is, in short, a milestone in 
the history of California higher education. 
When fully implemented, it will work to the 
benefit of all parts of higher education in the 
State, and the advantage of the people of Cali- 
fornia whom they serve. 
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The Junior College and the New Student 


RICHARD K. MORTON 


THE STUDENT who enters the junior col- 
lege has several roles to assume and others 
to relinquish, and this adjustment often 
is difficult to make. He is really just a 
high school alumnus—immature, inse- 
secure, yet a bit self-assured because he 
has enjoyed a senior year of preferred 
status within a certain group. He is 
routine-oriented and home-oriented. 
While he follows one of a large number 
of patterns, he shows certain general 
tendencies. 

This student must adjust to a pattern 
of relative freedom and initiative. He 
must unlearn much and stir himself to 
action in order to meet the increased de- 
mands of his new environment. He finds 
many new experiences happening to him 
all at once. He will be tempted to make 
many snap-judgments and to feel that he 
is being taken into many areas of activity 
in which he is not the least interested and 
from which he will gain no foreseeable 
profit. 

An appreciable number of those who 
manage to get admitted to the junior col- 
lege will still be struggling to rise above 
a relatively poor high school record. They 
will note the fate of those who dissipated 
their high schoo] days to such an extent 
that they were not admissible to a college. 
In many cases, poor motivation and at- 
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tendant weaknesses produce a record 
much below the student’s real potential- 
ities. Good counseling is needed to help 
students start afresh on a higher level. 
While there are dangers in ignoring the 
records of high school days, these records 
in themselves do not constitute indispu- 
table and adequate proof of incapacity for 
college work. 

A large percentage of students who 
enter the freshman year will find nerves 
a problem. It will take time for them to 
get settled in new living accommodations 
and to new routines and demands upon 
their attention and abilities. They will 
often lack effective articulation and may 
conspicuously suffer an attack of nerves 
whenever forced to perform in any way 
before a group of their peers or their 
instructor. For these, wise counseling 
should provide warm personal contacts 
and reassuring experiences, entry into 
suitable societies and clubs, and informal 
situations in which they can be helped to 
become more at ease. Many a debating 
club or discussion group or fraternity has 
given vitally needed help to a new student. 
It is tragic that so many students continue 
to make poor records when it is not a 
question of intellectual inability but rather 
of poor social adjustment. 

In even more cases the entering student 
will be completely at a loss to know how 
to direct his studies in such a way as to 
give him the greatest amount of satisfac- 
tion. Perhaps he will have no crystalliza- 
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tion of life purpose and may be hostile to 
the thought of taking certain courses 
which are generally required. He may be 
carrying over certain psychological blocks 
from his high school days and almost cer- 
tainly will need to learn more about how 
to study. Since many of the more timid 
and nervous students will feel insecure and 
unhappy about many aspects of the life 
ahead of them, it is wise psychology to set 
up a few preliminary situations in which 
they may achieve the feeling of accom- 
plishment and full orientation. A small 
victory in an unimportant area of their 
experience may set them up for significant 
developments in highly important areas. 
There are two special classes of students 
that invariably present characteristic 
problems and needs: those who live at 
home and those who go to evening classes 
only. 
The student who lives with parents or 
relatives and commutes to classes may be 
so home- or community-oriented that his 
studies suffer. He may find it difficult to 
divest himself of some aspects of his role 
as community worker and member of a 
family to do justice to his college work. 
In almost all cases there is need for spe- 
cial counseling and group work with these 
students. In many cases home-orientation 
is often complicated by job-orientation. 
The student may want or have to earn 
money while studying, in which case the 
chances are that he may not have suffi- 
cient time after his job for necessary rest, 
study and home life. He has something in 
common with the typical evening student 
who is money-conscious and job-minded. 
The trouble here is that the student may 
attempt to undertake more than his time 
and strength will permit, and he is in 
danger of doing poorly in everything. 
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Strict counseling must be available to keep 
schedules within proper bounds. 

The evening student also may be tied 
to many home and family duties as well 
as to his job responsibilities. At the writer’s 
school about three-fourths of the night 
students are married, many with young 
children. These roles and responsibilities 
mean added chance of interruption of 
their studies. 

Job-orientation of the evening student 
often causes him to be put in a situation 
conflicting with lower division required 
courses. He is likely to say: “I want some- 
thing that will be of immediate use in my 
work.” Thus he may recoil from basic 
English, mathematics, and social science 
courses, not realizing that these are re- 
garded by many business concerns as es- 
sential. It is likely that if a student has a 
special industrial scholarship which stipu- 
lates that tuition and/or other aids will 
be paid as long as he studies certain 
courses he will be put squarely in the 
middle between what the industry directs 
and what the college requires. 

The entering student who plans to 
study solely at night will need careful 
guidance in other ways because of the 
range in age in his classes. He will find 
some students right out of high school and 
others who may be beginning a college 
career after many years out of school. This 
complicates the teaching situation as well 
as the learning situation. It is difficult to 
meet the needs and to stir the intellectual 
activity of such diversified classes by one 
set pattern. Administration, too, finds it 
expedient to allow certain concessions for 
making up lost class sessions, as evening 
students are sometimes suddenly called 
away because of business or some family 
or community demand. Of course, allow- 
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ances for such irregularity can go only so 
far, but it is often possible for a college to 
arrange for make-up work which will fully 
compensate for instruction missed. 

The junior college has the responsibility 
of meeting the new student on grounds of 
mutual understanding and interest. It can 
do much to intrigue the interest of the 
young and immature and to give them 
zest for work on a level higher than they 
might have intended. It can be instru- 
mental in weaning them from immature 
habits and thinking and enable them to 
take the initiative. 

What makes the situation more impor- 
ant is that entering into the freshman 
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year at college involves more than accept- 
ing a new academic experience; it is cor- 
related with total life experience. If a stu- 
dent is poorly handled or rebuffed in un- 
necessary or unfair ways, he may become 
conditioned against any type of organized 
intellectual activity and stop in his prog- 
ress toward higher goals. The junior col- 
lege stands out as a portal through which 
the wondering (and sometimes afraid) 
student poses. If he can be adequately 
tested, challenged, and inspired, he may 
become a person of far greater effective- 
ness and capacity for living than he would 
otherwise have been. 
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Let’s Work on Curriculum 


HAROLD A. HOEGLUND 


TODAY'S “EXPLOSION of knowledge has 
done more than crack and loosen the 
stereotype of the curriculum on college 
and university campuses; it has torn the 
hinges off the entrance gates. Knowledge 
has become the prerequisite for survival. 
Now many wish to enter the straight and 
narrow gates which were originally de- 
signed for the few. The challenge of 
higher education has been to differentiate 
and systematize this enormous expansion 
of knowledge into the numerous dis- 
ciplines and specialties. The problem of 
higher education has been not only to 
meet the needs of society through cur- 
riculum revision but also time to construct 
new devices for measuring the interests, 
the aptitudes, and the potential abilities 
of many individuals who heretofore had 
never expected to stand in the lines lead- 
ing to college classrooms and laboratories. 

In reality, it is more than the traditional 
and classical versus the scientific and prac- 
tical. It is an invasion of the democratic 
forces against the established mores of 
higher education—the so-called demo- 
cratic forces versus the old European caste 
system of the intellectually élite. But, the 
action of the democratic forces is not vol- 
untary; it is involuntary. Like the molten 


Former dean of Yakima Valley Junior Col- 
lege, HAROLD A. HOEGLUND joined the staff 
of Pueblo Junior College (Colorado) as Dean 
of Instruction in the fall of 1959. 


lava of an erupting volcano, the break- 
through of knowledge comes down the 
mountainside. It destroys old ways and 
old places, and in its path the people flee 
to new environs requiring new outlooks, 
new methods and_new objectives. As new 
learning in many fields has become neces- 
sary, the elective system of general educa- 
tion has pushed out the old system of pre- 
scribed courses dictated by the classical 
curriculum. The general education move- 
ment has become identified with the 
democratic view of liberal education. It 
has pushed out the old aristocratic posi- 
tion that the purpose of a liberal educa- 
tion was to produce a small intellectual 
clique of the élite. 

New courses and new curriculums are 
added as new knowledge gives rise to the 
need for new specializations, transforming 
the large universities essentially into 
graduate-level institutions and delegating 
the educative responsibilities of the under- 
graduate student to the small college or 
to the community junior college where he 
might avail himself of the general educa- 
tion essentially prerequisite to the gradu- 
ate-level specializations. 

A significant development in the or- 
ganization of the four-year college cur- 
riculums was the establishment of the 
lower division and the upper division— 
the junior college division and the senior 
college division. The lower division may 
serve as an end in itself with occupational 
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curriculums for the terminal students, 
supplemented by general education 
‘courses or orientation courses which cut 
across departmental boundary lines. Such 
courses serve as a dual function: (1) They 
supplement the occupational curriculums, 
thus furnishing general education courses 
for the lower division terminal students. 
(2) They prepare the baccalaureate de- 
gree candidate with background for sub- 
sequent studies in the selected major fields 
of concentration during the two years in 
the upper division which in turn are 
sequent to later study on the graduate 
level at the university. 

The most significant task, then, is to 
adapt curriculum and instruction to the 
changing needs of society, to different 
ability levels, and to the aims of the insti- 
tution in accordance with its stated philos- 
ophy. More important is a re-examination 
of that philosophy; more than ever be- 
fore, this should be done now. 

“What Can a Man Believe?” character- 
ized the roaring twenties. The immense 
rapidity of revolutionary change since this 
period makes the question more significant 
now than then. What do I believe? What 
do my colleagues believe? What is our 
educational philosophy? These are ques- 
tions which I ponder in frustration as I 
champ at the bit to get going on curricu- 
lum work. What are your “I believes’? 
Here are some of mine: 

I believe in equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all American youth regardless 
of race, color, creed, and the socio-eco- 
nomic stratum into which the child was 
born. I would qualify this statement with 
the phrase, “who can profit therefrom,” 
and add with emphasis that educational 
opportunity should be provided at all 
ability levels. 

The revolution of the twentieth century 
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is not only technological ; it is social, politi- 
cal, economic. It involves an international 
race for power, trade, social and political 
understandings. It involves the possibility 
of annihilation by nuclear warfare. There- 
fore, I believe that a broad general educa- 
tion should be the basic tenet through 
secondary education and the first two 
years of college level studies. The objec- 
tives of this phase of general education 
should be: 


1. An understanding of the impact of tech- 
nology upon human behavior and an 
insight into the consequent diffusion of 
cultures, effecting a sense of understanding, 
obligation, and participation as a world 
citizen. 

2. Understandings and appreciations which 
help the student to recognize problems and 
to assume obligations for their solution as 
a citizen of the nation, the state, and the 
community. 

3. An appreciation of the sacredness of human 
personality lending to a greater search for 
truth, reason, and justice through a chosen 
religious faith. 

. Discovery of the dynamics of living through 
books, experiences, and through the influ- 
ence of people whose outreach and vision 
is toward everbroadening horizons, tran- 
scending inhibiting mores, narrow preju- 
dice, and biased propaganda. 

I believe that specialized training in 
skills belongs to education beyond the high 
school and that secondary education 
should comprise that general education 
which embodies the foundation subjects 
for later semi-professional and _profes- 
sional training in the skills. I beieve this 
for the following reasons: 


1. The mediocre or mentally low calibered 
high school student should not be shunted 
into the vocational courses to make these a 
dumping ground of mental rejects. Instead, 
he should be taking courses appropriate for 
his level of mentality and conducive to up- 
grading toward higher levels of mental 
achievement. 
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2. Training for vocational-technical occupa- 
tions involves modern technology—nuclear 
energy, electronics, automation. The 
simpler vocabulary of such training in- 
cludes, in part, “air suspension, torsionaire, 
turbo-jet, cyclotron, betatron, hi-fi, ultra- 
high frequency, univac, cinemascope, IC- 
BM, penicillin, auromyecin, rayon, orlon, 
dacron, acrilian.” The vocabulary no longer 
includes horsepower. It is megatons of en- 
ergy. In the past forty years we have gone 
from lamplight to satellite.” 

. Training for vocational-technical occupa- 
tions involves expensive equipment which 
cannot be afforded in the high schools 
throughout the country. Therefore, voca- 
tional centers should be located for such 
training, involving junior colleges and tech- 
nical institutes. 

. For such training the readiness factor is 
important. In the training center beyond 
the high school the maturity of the student 
is the chief motivating factor. He has 
reached a level of maturity sufficient for 
him to know what he is capable of doing 
and why he is doing what he is doing, and 
this involves his livelihood—his future life 
and happiness. 


I believe that adequate provision should 
be made for the gifted student to progress 
by means of a specially provided program 
to the highest extent of his ability; that 
his progress should not be impeded by 
the boundary lines of grades such as 11th, 
12th, 13th, and 14th; also that his progress 
should not be impeded by chronological 
age. 

More strongly than this, J believe that 
there should be no selective academic ad- 
mission to the junior college—only selec- 
tive admission, by use of adequate tests, 
to subjects or curriculums. I believe, fur- 
ther, that, although a probationary pro- 
vision is desirable, no student should be 
deprived of the second, third, or fourth 
chance to develop his abilities. I base this 
belief on the observation throughout 
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twenty-eight years as a teacher and an 
administrator that we do not give the 
“late bloomers” a fair chance. 

While I believe that the student should 
learn the obligations of the society of 
which he is a part and that he should 
develop high ideals of service, I still be- 
lieve that he should accept the challenge 
to be with his contemporaries; not the 
creature of the society in which he lives, 
but its creator. I consider this to be the 
philosophy of a democratic nation as 
opposed to that of a totalitarian nation, 
which imposes the belief that the role of 
the school is dictated by the society which 
it serves. 

On the basis of this philosophy, I sug- 
gest the following objectives for the junior 
college: 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


Heterogeneity of the student body sug- 
gests the need for strong emphasis on a 
guidance and counseling program, one 
that is adequate to meet the needs of age 
spans from 17 to 70 and including various 
mental ability levels. The guidance and 
counseling program helps each student to 
help himself in the choice of a major field 
of studies or of an occupation adjusted to 
his interests, aptitudes, and abilities. It is 
extremely important that every student 
may through this service discover his apti- 
tudes, choose a life work, and prepare for 
the successful pursuit of such work. 

Thirty years ago I purchased a pair of 
ice skates in an athletic goods house in 
Kansas City, Missouri. In visiting with 
the clerk who waited on me, I learned that 
he was a college graduate with a major in 
dairy science. Since then higher education 
has gone a long way to solve the problem 
of square pegs in round holes. To help the 
student find himself, to help him change 
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from the transfer program to the voca- 
tional or technical or vice versa, to do 
this early in the first year after high school 
by skillful testing, and to do it while the 
student is still at home at a cost of $150 
per year instead of $1,500 is one of the 
distinguishing features of the junior col- 
lege. 

Other obligations of guidance and 
counseling are to render assistance to the 
individual in regard to intellectual train- 
ing, aesthetic appreciations, emotional 
problems, physical conditions, social and 
civic relationships, vocational potential- 
ities and skills, and moral and spiritual 
values. Differences among student prob- 
lems and among students complicate the 
functions of the student personnel pro- 
gram. Guidance and counseling are the 
primary responsibilities of the personnel 
staff, but it should be kept in mind that 
teaching and counseling are inseparable 
functions. 


REMEDIAL EDUCATION 


Junior colleges are growing. As they 
become larger the tendency is to shirk, if 
not scoff at, this essential function of a 
junior college. In some junior colleges 
“remedial” is a nasty word. If this sophis- 
tication continues, the day may come 
when we will need to call on counterparts 
of the C. C. C. and the N. Y. A. to per- 
form this function. In the scheme of things 
American there must always be remedial 
opportunities because the American phi- 
losophy is from the bottom up, not from 
the top down, and this means many people 
with many problems. 

The remedial program is, actually, a 
readiness program offering non-credit, re- 
fresher courses designed to prepare the 
student for college-level studies. It should 
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be pointed out that such refresher courses 
are not substitutes for any of the regular 
college-level offerings. The testing pro- 
gram helps the student to discover weak- 
nesses which, if not given réfnedial or de- 
velopmental attention, may contribute 
seriously to his failure in college studies. 
It goes without saying that there would be 
a diminishing need for remedial education 
in the junior colleges if the high schools 
were willing to de-emphasize the compre- 
hensive curriculums in favor of general 
education and the foundation courses 
which once characterized high schools as 
preparatory schools. Today’s preparatory 
school should prepare the student for edu- 
cation beyond the high school, not neces- 
sarily for college in the old liberal arts 
tradition. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


General education is regarded as that 
part of education which encompasses the » 
common knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
needed by each individual to be effective 
as a person, a member of a family, a 
worker and a citizen. General education 
should be so closely interwoven in the 
whole program that it will be difficult to 
tell where it ends and vocational and tech- 
nical education begins. 

This is in accord with the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, which 
states: “It is urgently important in Ameri- 
can education today that the age-old dis- 
tinction between education for living and 
education for making a living be dis- 
carded.” All youth must have at the same 
time training in living as well as training 
for making a living. The objectives of the 
general education program will be to give 
to all youth the necessary background of 
attitudes, values, and information which 
is needed for living and for participation 
in democratic living. General education 
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serves to contribute to vocational compe- 
tence by providing the breadth of view 
and perspective that make the individual 
a more effective worker and a more in- 
telligent participating member of society, 
the society which ultimately is determined 
by Ais concepts. 


OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational training or semi-professional 
training is provided for those students who 
will finish their period of formal educa- 
tion in the junior college. This training is 
designed to achieve civic and technical 
competence and personal adequacy for 
living and to achieve occupational compe- 
tence. This fulfills the needs of students 
with a high school diploma or, if they are 
eighteen years of age, those without a high 
school diploma who desire training in 
preparation for immediate entrance in 
vocational or semi-professional fields. 


PREPARATION FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


The junior college prepares students for 
transfer to senior institutions of their 
choice by establishment of a strong, ac- 
ceptable program for those who desire 
the first two years of university parallel 
and pre-professional college courses lead- 
ing to the baccalaureate degree. The 
qualifications of the faculty and the qual- 
ity of course equivalents matching those 
of the senior institutions are the most im- 
portant considerations. Upon completion 
of two years in the junior college the stu- 
dent is eligible for transfer to a four-year 
college or university in the liberal arts and 
in the scientific, engineering, and other 
professional fields. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


The junior college is a community- 
centered institution. The performance of 
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service to the community is an important 
function of the college. This is accom- 
plished in general through the college’s en- 
tire program, including the adult educa- 
tion center which is administered by the 
evening division. The community service 
program is geared to meet the needs of the 
people of the region by organization of 
by advisory committees. For those who 
seek to upgrade themselves in their jobs, 
the college offers a variety of courses in 
business and the trades reflected in the oc- 
cupational life of the community and of 
the service area. For those who seek a 
better understanding of man and his role 
in society and an appreciation of the arts 
or the expression of their own creative 
abilities, the college offers courses in the 
social sciences, the natural sciences, com- 
munications, and the humanities. For 
those who find themselves aware of de- 
ficiencies in the use of the English lan- 
guage, the college gives developmental 
and remedial classes in writing, in speak- 
ing, and in reading. The adult education 
center is operated on the concept that edu- 
cation is continuous throughout all of 
adulthood, and the college should plan to 
extend this concept to include a program 
of helpfulness to the senior citizen. The 
junior college is further established as a 
community-centered institution by mak- 
ing the campus and its facilities a popular 
meeting place for many community 
groups. 

While the college strives to give the 
above-named services, it at the same time 


guards against marginal educational ac- 
tivities, realizing that by spreading itself 
too thin, it might finally lose its identity 
as a post-high school institution which 
could cause its primary functions to be 
diluted to ineffectiveness. 
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Guidance Practices in Selected Junior 
Colleges in the Northwest 


JAMES M. STARR 


WITHIN THE past 25 years guidance serv- 
ices have been introduced as an essential 
tool of student adjustment. The rapid 
development of these services within the 
secondary schools and the junior colleges 
has been due primarily to new social de- 
mands and a new psychological approacn 
to social change. 

Recognizing the increasing importance 
of these services within the junior colleges, 
the Northwest Association of Junior 
Colleges established a committee to study 
the guidance practices in the northwest 
area to find: (1) the basic concepts within 
the states that give rise to the present 
guidance and counseling practices, (2) 
the guidance services in the junior colleges 
in these states, and (3) the recommenda- 
tions for improving the guidance and 
counseling practices in the states. The 
members of the committee met after a 
six-month’s study of each of the states to 
discuss the programs and make recom- 
rnendations for improvement. The con- 
clusions reached have given rise to further 
study. 


BASIC CONCEPTS 


The guidance and counseling practices 
in the junior colleges of the northwest 
states are varied according to the nature 


JAMES M. STARR is President of Wenatchee 
Valley College (Washington) and Chairman 
of the Curriculum Committee of the North- 
west Association of Junior Colleges. 


and basic philosophies, not only of the 
individual colleges but of the states of 
which they are a part. The practices ap- 
pear to stem from four basic concepts: 
(1) that the junior colleges are by nature, 
and in some instances by law, pre-profcs- 
sional, vocational, special education, and 
general education institutions dealing with 
students with varying degrees of maturity, 
academic development, ambition, and 
attitudes, (2) that each junior college 
must be free to develop its program to 
meet its particular needs, (3) that counsel- 
ing is important in all phases of the stu- 
dent’s life (academic, vocational, per- 
sonal), and (4) that counseling and 
guidance are essentially a responsibility of 
the junior college. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


A detailed analysis of the student serv- 
ices in the junior colleges revealed that 
many of these institutions have not made 
adequate provision for the guidance func- 
tion. It was found that in the majority of 
instances these services are being looked 
upon as a secondary function. The person- 
nel carrying the responsibility for the pro- 
gram varies from college to coilege. Coun- 
seling in most of the institutions studied 
is being accomplished through the use of 
classroom instructors serving as personal 
counselors, academic advisers, and guid- 
ance committee members. In certain of 
the larger colleges professionally trained 
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guidance personnel are being used not 
only to administer but to carry out this 
function in student contact relationships. 

The most commonly used administra- 
tive organization for guidance and coun- 
seling in these states is that which permits 
the use of regular faculty members either 
as individual counselors or members of 
guidance committees. In the state of Utah, 
where increasing attention is being given 
to guidance services, the use of regular 
members of the instructional staff to assist 
in counseling is not uncommon. At Snow 
College the counseling services are di- 
rected by the dean of students. Here every 
member of the faculty participates in the 
guidance program. The primary aim is to 
develop greater self-reliance in students 
in dealing with their personal problems. 
The tendency in Utah is to increase the 
use of professionally trained guidance 
personne] as the size of the student body 
and finances permit. 

Since the junior colleges in the north- 
west states differ appreciably in size, com- 
munity objectives, and student personnel, 
the student services vary considerably. The 
counseling program at Everett Junior 
College, for example, is described as 
follows: 


An admissions officer meets and talks with 
each entering freshman. The student is then 
assigned to a faculty counselor in his major 
field of study who helps him prepare an edu- 
cational plan and work out a schedule of 
classes each quarter. Every instructor, as well, 
assumes a share of the responsibility of coun- 
seling students in matters relating to their 
class work, their adjustment to college and 
their personal problems. 

Special counselors are available to aid stu- 
dents with their particular needs, such as the 
improvement of reading and study habits, 
military and veterans’ information, educa- 


tional-vocational testing and guidance, prob- 
lems of personal relationships, etc.* 


Special assistance in matters of reading 
improvement, development of study 
habits and vocational testing is not com- 
monly available in the smaller colleges. 

The administrative organization of the 
guidance program at North Idaho Junior 
College has been developed to meet the 
needs of the students of Idaho and, more 
specifically, the students in the particular 
service area of the college. According to 
Kildow, the program was established with 
a twofold purpose: first, to set up a work- 
able plan of testing, counseling, and re- 
ferrals for college students, and second, to 
assist high school principals in the junior 
college district in setting up guidance pro- 
grams for their high school students.” 
The guidance committee at the college 
is under the chairmanship of a member of 
the staff who has special training and a 
special interest in student services. The 
program at North Idaho Junior College 
is unique in that it maintains an excep- 
tionally close relationship with the high 
schools in its service area. 


s GUIDANCE SERVICES 


The guidance and counseling services 
in the junior colleges in the northwest 
follow a consistent pattern. Included in 
these programs are testing, academic ad- 
vising, personal counseling, housing, em- 
ployment, loans, follow-up, vocational 
counseling and scholarships. The degree 
to which these services are offered in the 
various colleges depends upon the person- 


1 Everett Junior College Catalog, Section on 
Counseling, 1959-60, p. 18. 

2G. O. Kildow, “North Idaho Assists in . 
County-Wide Guidance Program,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, XXIII, 257-260. 
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nel available and the needs of the student. 
Likewise, the emphasis that is placed upon 
the various services depends upon the 
basic philosophy of the individual college. 

Personal-social guidance as a service 
has not been extensively developed in the 
junior colleges in this area, nor has that 
which has been offered been adequate in 
all cases. The lack of availability of trained 
counselors was cited as the major reason 
for this inadequacy. Numerous instances 
were mentioned where students with ex- 
treme emotional problems were being 
sent to members of a teaching staff who 
lacked special training for such problems. 
It was found that inadequately trained 
instructors in many institutions had volun- 
teered assistance of this nature to the detri- 
ment of the student. 

The lack of availability of trained 
counselors during the regular hours of the 
day was found to be a major weakness in 
the personal counseling program. In the 
majority of the smaller institutions the 
trained counselors are assigned other 
duties during the day. For example, one 
school with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 200 students has one person on its 
staff identified as a counselor. This man 
also serves as registrar and teaches a class. 
Another of the colleges offers a moderate 
amount of counseling and guidance on a 
more professional level with the dean of 
students serving as registrar and instructor 
in science. In each of these cases members 
of the faculty were used to assist in the 
personal counseling function. 

The: academic-vocational guidance pro- 
gram receives much attention in all of the 
junior colleges studied. Advisers are well 
armed in these schools with test results, 
high school transcripts, health reports, 
recommendations from high school prin- 
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cipals, college requirements, and state and 
federal employment records. In many of 
the states entrance tests are being given in 
the spring of the year which permit indi- 
vidual and group guidance prior to regis- 
tration. In some instances the colleges are 
offering short orientation periods prior to 
registration. 

The pre-registration and, in some in- 
stances, the post-registration testing pro- 
gram are perhaps the most consistent of 
all of the services considered. Tests in the 
areas of occupational interests, English 
and mathematics are being required in all 
colleges. In addition to these and various 
other subject area tests, the transcripss of 
credits from the high schools are used. 
These usually include results of earlier 
achievement tests in reading, language 
and arithmetic, and one or more learning 
ability test scores. Most of the colleges 
studied also arrange with employment 
services to make available the General 
Aptitude Test Battery scores on the stu- 
dents enrolling at the schools. When stu- 
dent problems suggest further testing, 
additional tests are available in the college 
testing offices. 

The use of local and federal agencies, 
as well as local professional practitioners, 
as consulting services and testing centers 
is acommon practice among all the junior 
colleges studied. North Idaho Junior Col- 
lege has found the Idaho Employment 
Service General Aptitude Test Battery to 
be of value. On a year to year basis the 
United States Employment Service Gen- 
eral Aptitude Test Battery is given to 
designated groups of students at Carbon 
College in Utah, and Wenatchee Valley 
College in Washington arranges through 
the Washington State Employment Secu- 
rity Department to give the United States 
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GUIDANCE PRACTICES IN SELECTED JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Department of Labor General Aptitude 
Tests Battery to its practical nurse appli- 
cants. Other agencies being used exten- 
sively by the junior colleges include the 
United States Department of Interior 
(Division of Information) , United States 
Department of Commerce (Office of 
Publications) , United States Department 
of Labor (Office of Information) , United 
States Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare (Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation) , and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture (Office of Infor- 
mation). The services of local commercial 
and non-commercial agencies have been 
used by all colleges reporting. 

The value of the college and com- 
munity libraries as a tool of guidance has 
not been generally recognized. The great- 
est weaknesses that were observed were: 
(1) the inadequacies of guidance ma- 
terial displays within the libraries, (2) 
the scarcity of counseling material for 
faculty consumption, and (3) the lack of 
available material dealing with habits, 
personality, and personal development. 
The majority of the colleges have made 
provision in their budgets for an adequate 
supply of material in the form of pam- 
phlets, brochures, and abstracts, as well as 
bound material for student use. 

The personal interview in the junior 
colleges is becoming the rule rather than 
the exception. Faculty members are en- 
couraging this faculty-student association. 
The junior colleges are recognizing that 
the value of such a practice as a guidance 
technique is determined by the skill of the 
counselor and are training accordingly. 
There are evidences of exceptionally fine 
work being done through this medium in 
the faculty offices. 

Programs of in-service training for the 
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teachers involved in guidance and coun- 
seling in the various junior colleges were 
not specifically identified as such in the 
majority of the reports received. In most 
of the colleges training is being given to 
some degree in the interpretation of rec- 
ords and transcripts, the vocational sig- 
nificance of the subjects taught, the train- 
ing opportunities in the school curriculum, 
the functioning of the teacher as an 
individual counselor, the role of the 
teacher in case conferences, the responsi- 
bility of the teacher in gathering data, and 
the development of proper student atti- 
tudes toward guidance. 

North Idaho Junior College has made 
special provision for inservice training in 
its total program. This service has been 
described by Kildow as the sixth essential 
point in the program.*® 


In-service training: the proper functioning 
of a guidance program is dependent upon a 
good in-service training program so that the 
teacher may understand his duties in the par- 
ticular school in which he is employed . . - 
It does not supplant college training . . . All 
teachers involved in the developing of the 
guidance program should avail themselves of 
every opportunity to “brush-up” on guidance 
procedures. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The recommendations for developing 
the guidance and counseling services in 
the junior colleges in the northwest states 
are: 


. That an effort be made in each institution 
to find a method to make students aware 
of the services that are available to them 
within the college and the community. 


. That personnel be made available to per- 
mit a more extensive follow-up. 


3 Ibid., p. 259. 
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6. That the teaching staff of each college be 
used more extensively in the program in 
areas where their particular training equips 
them. 

7. That professional counselors be made avail- 
able all hours of the day. 

8. That more extensive personal records be 
maintained. 

9. That the colleges make a study of the guid- 
ance resources available to their communi- 


3. That only those faculty members specifi- 
cally trained in guidance and counseling be 
permitted to do personal counseling with 
those students with extreme emotional mal- 
adjustments. 


4. That more professional counselors be added 
to the junior college staffs—a minimum of 
one for each 350 full-time day students. 


5. That the in-service training program in the 


colleges include extension courses, field- 
service training, on-campus courses, and 
observation opportunities. 


ties, work with their staffs in establishing 
methods of utilizing these resources, and 
acquaint their teachers with these resources. 
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Planning and Organizing a Nursing Education 
Program in the Junior College 


GEORGEEN H. DeCHOW, JANE M. LEE 
DOROTHY PORKRIFKE AND NELLIE WILSON 


AT THE TIME that Manatee Junior College 
admitted its first students, the administra- 
tion and staff were inquiring into the need 
for a nursing program in the area. During 
its first year in operation, the college 
formed the appropriate study groups, 
made the necessary surveys, and deter- 
mined from these the desire of the com- 
munity to support a program through 
which registered nurses could be prepared 
under the auspices of the junior college 
and within the community where they are 
needed. 

The college applied for and received a 
grant from the Kellogg Foundation pro- 
viding funds and guidance for the de- 
velopment of an Associate Degree Pro- 
gram in Nursing. Under the provisions of 
the grant, Manatee Junior College was 
designated the Demonstration Center in 
the Kellogg Project to develop five junior 
college nursing programs in Florida within 
a five-year period and was given one year 
to plan and develop the program before 
actual instruction would begin. The 
organization of the program was based on 


GEORGEEN H. DeCHOW is Director of 
Nursing at Manatee Junior College, Bradenton, 
Florida, and DOROTHY PORKRIFKE and NELLIE 
WILSON are professors of nursing. JANE M. 
LEE is an instructor in psychiatric nursing at 
Barry College, Miami, Florida. 


the experiences of a professional staff. 
Five major areas of concern to the nursing 
faculty during the initial planning year 


were: 


(1) To stress the importance of faculty ap- 
pointments; 

(2) To suggest some steps necessary in the 
evolution of the curriculum; 

(3) To consider some of the physical aspects 


of the program; 
(4) To describe certain procedures in the 


recruitment and selection of students; 
(5) To suggest means of bringing about com- 
munity involvement. 


‘Faculty Appointments. It is necessary, 
of course, to secure only well-prepared 
faculty members to insure a successful 
nursing education program. Each person 
should not only have a master’s degree in 
nursing but should also have clinical and 
teaching experience. In planning a new 
program, the recruiting of faculty in- 
volves finding people who are interested 
in the challenges of a new venture. It is 
particularly important for the nucleus of 
the faculty to be composed of persons who 
are prepared by both education and ex- 
perience to teach and direct the program. 
The pressures of the situation generally 
allow the new instructors and the director 
little opportunity to learn the know-how 
while on the job itself. It should be further 
stressed that faculty members should be 
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desirous of working in the associate degree 
program. 

Steps in the Evolution of the Program. 
Since the nursing faculty had almost a 
year of planning before enrolling its first 
class, there was ample time to explore 
many aspects in setting up the program. 
It should be emphasized that these stages 
are necessary in the development of any 
nursing education program regardless of 
how much time is allowed. 

Step One. Formulate statements of 
philosophy and purpose. These should be 
developed within the framework of the 
over-all philosophy of the college and of 
nursing education in general. They can 
then become tools the faculty can use in 
developing further statements of the ex- 
pected abilities of the nursing graduate. 

Step Two. Broaden the philosophical 
base. In many ways this second step is 
merely an extension of the first. The intent 
here is to emphasize that in developing 
the curriculum the faculty should go 
beyond the environs of its own college. In 
this particular case, the standards of the 
Florida State Board of Nursing and the 
needs and facilities of the community 
became focal points of survey and study. 
In essence the second step should insure 
that not only are such matters as securing 
subject matter specialists’ suggestions and 
knowing the needs of the individual 
learner vital to the development of the 
program, but efforts must go beyond the 
boundaries of the immediate situations in 
viewing the total nursing program. 

Step Three. Organize a curriculum 
committee. The authors believe two sub- 
committees may be created also to act as 
advisory bodies to the curriculum com- 
mittee. One group might consist of repre- 
sentatives from the junior college faculty 
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who could help interpret the program 
within the college. The other subcom- 
mittee could be composed of representa- 
tives from community health agencies 
who might actually help in planning and 
selecting learning experiences within the 
various community health agencies. The 
college members of the second committee 
should visit the health agencies and keep 
personnel involvement in the development 
of the program at a high level of partici- 
pation. 

The curriculum committee should 
begin to formalize its own course offerings 
only after careful study of the college 
courses which would fit into the nursing 
sequence. Personal discussion with depart- 
ment heads and individual instructors will 
pave the way in planning courses in fields 
such as the biological and physical sciences 
to satisfy the requirements of the nursing 
department and at the same time to meet 
the needs of other departments and stu- 
dents within the college. 

Step Four. State course objectives and 
develop course outlines. At this stage the 
faculty must state specific objectives and 
begin moving toward the writing of out- 
lines and the organization of actual course 
content. Included, of course, will be the 
selection of specific learning experiences 
and the development of evaluative tools. 

Step Five. Assess and develop library 
holdings. Adequate funds must be avail- 
able to make both reference books and 
professional journals available to students. 

Step Six. Participate in off-campus visi- 
tations and consultations. If it is at all 
possible, the nursing staff should attend 
nursing education centers particularly 
concerned with the development of the 
Associate Degree Program in Nursing. 
These trips may validate existing ideas 
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PLANNING AND ORGANIZING A NURSING EDUCATION PROGRAM 


and concepts and provide new insights 
into the nursing program being developed. 

Physical Aspects of the Program. One 
of the first tasks to undertake will be either 
to design or secure proper classroom 
facilities. There should be laboratory 
practice areas on the campus, but they do 
not have to be extensive because hospital 
facilities will be used. For a class of 30 to 
60 students, a classroom with as few as 
two patient units should be adequate. 
Sufficient materials and equipment must 
also be selected carefully and made avail- 
able. 

For motivational purposes it would be 
helpful to select a cap and a uniform dur- 
ing this period. Both Future Nurse Clubs 
and local district nurses associations might 
participate in suggesting designs and even 
in the selection of the final products. Ap- 
propriate awards and recognition could 
be given in some type of ceremony on the 
college campus. 


Recruitment and Selection of Students. 
A variety of communication media can be 
used to aid the recruitment of students: 


spot announcements on the radio, distri- 
bution of brochures to the high schools, 
attendance at Career Days in nearby high 
schools, display booths at the county fair 
and the medical fair with nursing faculty 
in attendance, a recruitment tea at the 
college, and personal contact with all of 
the Future Nurse Clubs within a 50-mile 
radius. 

In the selection of students for the 
nursing program, the faculty should agree 
to the use of certain criteria: 

School and College Ability Test—25 per- 

centile or above 

Florida 12th Grade Average—200 total 

score or above 

High School Grade Average—C or above 


personal interview with student 
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These are recognized as minimum 
criteria and are not presented as the only 
ones to be used in the admission of stu- 
dents. It is felt, however, that a positive 
step is taken with the establishment of 
criteria beyond the minimum requirement 
of graduation from high school (which is 
the only requirement for admission to the 
public junior college in Florida.) Ad- 
mission to the college for any student 
eligible to attend may not be denied, but 
the students who enter the nursing pro- 
gram should be selected for several reasons 
not the least of which is the responsibility 
which accompanies laboratory practice in 
a situation which is not artificial. 

Plans should be made regarding the 
number of students to be admitted in the 
first year. Among the factors affecting en- 
rollment will be the number of nursing 
faculty employed and the availability of 
approved clinical fields. Both married and 
single persons may be among the appli- 
cants accepted as well as individuals who 
have been nurses aides and licensed prac- 
tical nurses. 

Community Education. Community 
education is aimed primarily at explain- 
ing the nature and development of nurs- 
ing education in community junior 
colleges to key professional and civic 
groups. The organizations that may be 
visited include the District Nurses’ Associ-— 
ations, the Licensed Practical Nurses’ 
Associations, the Future Nurse Clubs, the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the general hos- 
pitals in the area, the County Medical 
Societies, the Women’s Clubs, the Rotary 
and Kiwanis Clubs, the Pilot Clubs, the 
American Association of University 
Women, and the like. 

In recruitment of students and in com- 
munity education, it is important to seek 
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opportunities to appear before student, 


civic and professional groups. The faculty 


can expect some resistance and misunder- 
standing from these groups and should 
realize that this feeling will not c ‘ssipate 
with one group contact. It is well to realize 
also that the professional nursing group 
may be the one most vocal in its feelings 
about the program. One must be emo- 
tionally prepared to meet this misunder- 
standing and to recognize that it is part 
of any major curriculum change in edu- 
cation. Faith in the program being de- 
signed is essential at this time. 

Summary. These are many advantages 
to having a faculty planning period— 
visits with other faculties, opportunities 
to learn to work together, survey trips to 
community facilities and familiarization 
with the community setting, and develop- 
ing the curriculum. All of these factors 
take time but will contribute immeasur- 
ably to development of the program and 
are dependent upon having adequate 
time. 
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To the faculty, the most important 
single factor is the opportunity to work 
together as a group participating in dis- 
cussions where the environment or setting 
gives each one the freedom necessary to 
explore ideas fully. Often heated discus- 
sion ensues but usually culminates in a 
decision which is that of the group and 
not of one individual. When the success 
of a program depends to a great extent 
on faculty understanding, acceptance of 
the defined goals and the need for a co- 
ordinated approach, discussion is an im- 
portant factor. 

It is recommended to any college start- 
ing a nursing program that the nucleus 
of the faculty for the nursing program be 
given a period of at least six months to 
work together prior to the opening of the 
program. The results will far outweigh the 
initial cost. The comprehensiveness of the 
program to be developed calls for intricate 
and extensive planning which can be ac- 
complished only by group activity over a 
period of time. 
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Library Instruction and the Junior College 


HELEN WHEELER 


LIBRARY ORIENTATION, library instruction, 
and library technology are three related 
terms used in community junior colleges 
currently. Library orientation usually 
refers to the introductory experience pro- 
vided by the professional library staff for 
all new students at the beginning of each 
term. Typically, it is held in class groups 
(often a class period of a required course 
such as English) in the library and in- 
volves merely orienting the students to 
their new library environment and the 
organized use of its resources by means of 
a lecture-tour. It presumes, therefore, 
some previous instruction in the use of a 
library as well as follow-up by a class 
teacher when he presents problems and 
assignments involving more advanced li- 
brary usage. Often, a college library hand- 
book has been prepared and distributed 
to the students at orientation. 

Library instruction consists of: (1) 
visits to a class by library-faculty, upon 
teacher request, for instruction in the use 
of the library’s resources in the aspect of 
the subject which is currently being 
studied; and (2) the more formal, sched- 
uled course meeting typically once a week, 
for one elective credit. One course which 
is well attended in both day and evening 
sessions at Pensacola Junior College 
(Florida) is: “A basic course designed to 


HELEN WHEELER is Librarian of Southeast 
Junior College (a branch of Chicago City Junior 
College), Chicago, Illinois. 


aid the college student in his study and 
research with emphasis on the most com- 
monly used reference tools.’”* 

Where a college is fed by high schools 
which provide both good and little or no 
library experiential backgrounds, there 
may be provision for a combination of 
library orientation and instruction in the 
college program. There is a special need 
in the community college for library orien- 
tation and instruction because of the 
varied backgrounds of the students. Older 
adults frequently have not received li- 
brary experience in high school; or they 
may have forgotten it, especially if the 
community public library is inactive or at 
some distance. 

Library technology refers to the recent, 
community junior college development in 
the training of clerical library personnel. 
It is, therefore, a program in itself and 
may consist of a series of courses inte- 
grated with the college requirements in 
general education as well as technical 
courses and lead to one of the junior col- 
lege associate degrees.’ 

In the past the library (public and 
school) clerk has had a high school di- 


| 1 1960-61 Bulletin, p. 69. 


2In general, the professional librarian’s 
training consists of a B.A. degree in liberal arts 
and a master’s degree from an accredited li- 
brary school to prepare him to satisfy state and 
local certification requirements as well as to 
acquire experience leading to administrative 
and teaching responsibility. 
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ploma and possibly some typing ability. 
The duties of this position involved rou- 
tine, clerical procedures connected with 
circulation and book-processing, and the 
person was trained on the job, if at all. 
Where there has been adequate profes- 
sional supervisory staff and time, this 
method has sufficed. In communities 
where the library professional-to-clerical- 
staff ratio was out of proportion so that 
training and supervision could not be ef- 
fected, or where antiquated civil service 
provisions have gotten in the way of prog- 
ress, library clerkship has degenerated. 
Library technology programs might up- 
grade this position by providing higher 
education per se; by requiring specialized, 
technical library training geared to the 
position of library clerk; and by integrat- 
ing practical experience on the job with 
this education. Transfer to a baccalaure- 
ate institution is conceivable, but, since a 
bachelor’s degree in liberal arts is neces- 
sary for admission to the master’s program 
of an accredited graduate library school, 
library technology is not part of the 
process of preparation for professional li- 
brarianship. 

Programs more or less along these lines 
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are being offered at present at such com- 
munity colleges as Orange County Com- 
munity College (New York) ; Ferris Insti- 
tute (Michigan) ; and Post Junior College 
(New York). 

“There seems to be a great deal of dis- 
agreement about whether such a program 
is needed or advisable’* expresses the 
hesitancy in the minds of some profes- 
sional librarians and educators to innovate 
this curriculum; the American Library 
Association has not yet expressed a formal 
opinion. This is probably due to several 
factors. There is an inevitable, if unneces- 
sary, reluctance on the part of some people 
to facilitate anything which, to them, 
seems to narrow the gap between the pro- 
fessional and clerical. Some of the library 
technology courses which have been de- 
veloped are criticized as being too general, 
since the purpose presumably is to teach 
mastery of basic, technical skills however 
routine they may be. There is a recom- 
mendation that in-service training—ade- 
quately provided for and administered 
—1is the best way to prepare library clerks. 


8 James Wattenbarger, Director, Division of 
Community Junior Colleges, Department of 
Education, Florida, in a letter to the writer. 
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Using Grammar to Aid Better Mental Health 


DOROTHY M. HOOD 


DorEs THE grammarian have an answer 
for the problem of pupil drop-outs in 
junior colleges? Educators in the early 
grades are concerned with teaching chil- 
dren how to live, how to understand them- 
selves, and how to express themselves 
through the various media of self-expres- 
sion. In this connection the grammarian 
may have a vital point to make when he 
stresses the fact that a basic understanding 
of sentence structure is a fundamental 
concept which a pupil must understand 
and use with facility. 

“The personality problem is large for 
drop-outs in school from the fifth to the 
twelfth grade level,” said Dr. Will Men- 
ninger in a program of the NET series 
entitled ““Man’s Search for the Meaning 
of His Life.” The child who is confused 
may do wrong not so much from ma- 
liciousness as from ignorance. Ignorance 
of how to express his emotions, his 
thoughts, his individual ideas in such a 
way that he can be understood by those 
in his environment. If confusion is 
straightened out in his thinking, then he 
may also gain a set of values. In the proc- 
ess he may become acquainted with his 
thoughts, may know more about himself, 
and perhaps respect himself for having 
formulated his own thoughts into spoken 


DOROTHY M. HOOD is an English Instructor 
at Palm Beach Junior College, Lake Worth, 
Florida. 
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or written words which others may read 
and understand. Thus, as he communi- 
cates with others, he emerges with a feel- 
ing of self-respect and self-steem which he 
has never before experienced. 

How may the grammarian have a part 
in this self analysis? Simply by having a 
pupil analyze the subject and verb ele- 
ments of his thoughts. First, the pupil 
must pinpoint the element of his confused 
thinking which concerns a topic idea. This 
he will label a subject. Next, he must 
recognize the action element of his 
thought, or the verb. Soon, the pupil’s 
thought, clearly expressed, emerges. 

Thus he has been encouraged to ex- 
amine his thoughts, analyze them, and ex- 
press them in understandable grammatical 
construction. He has, then, been stimu- 
lated to unlock his own thoughts, come 
to know himself better, and eventually 
realize that he has learned to think a 
little. With this systematic use of language, 
he may gain an appreciation for the lin- 
guistic system taught him in school. Con- 
fusion may dissolve before his ordered 
thinking, and gradually ignorance may 
give way to an understanding of self-ex- 
pression which can be applied to all sub- 
jects in school. 

That this expression is today delayed 
for so many years in a pupil’s life is the 
present communication tragedy. The fact 
that it never develops for countless young 
people is even more tragic. It is wasteful 
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to have basic English courses at the fresh- 
man college level so general in nature 
when preventive teaching could have 
been done in the lower grades. 

Palm Beach Junior College in Lake 
Worth, Florida, is proud of the work being 
done in a division of the Communications 
Department as a temporary stopgap which 
allows students who need basic English 
training to develop the tools which will 
spell increased personal understanding as 
well as more effective communication in 
future college written work. In this pro- 
gram the college is using a fundamental 
sentence structure textbook manuscript, 
soon to be published, together with indi- 
vidual instructors’ teaching techniques as 
the core material upon which to build a 
basic course in the understanding of gram- 
matical sentence structure. 

Several freshmen have recently written 
analyses of their accomplishments dur- 
ing a semester of this basic English pro- 
gram which stresses sentence structure as 
the means of unlocking, stating, and de- 
veloping thought accurately and easily: 


I find now that by learning to express my 
own idea instead of elaborating on other 
people’s thought it has become easier for me 
to express myself. This is something that has 
always been a great problem with me. When 
I compare my paragraph writings at the be- 
ginning of the semester to the writings at the 
end of the semester, it just doesn’t seem as 
if the same person has been writing them. 

To communicate, one must be exact in 
thought and knowledge of grammar, for it is 
grammar that gives us the accuracy and art 
to put across our thoughts as words. Still, it 
is though communication that this exacting 
science came about. This art is the science of 
man’s communication. 

English has bored me through my high 
school years, but now it has taken on a new 
meaning. I remember when I wrote para- 
graphs that had no meaning, except perhaps 
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to me. I have learned that the choice of a 
word may help express the point I am getting 
across. .. . I now realize my future hinges 
on whether I acquire a more understanding 
knowledge of communications. 


From his first semester of basic English 
one student finds his writing ability greatly 
improved because 


Now I can just sit down and jot my facts 
down on paper, organize them, make an out- 
line, and then start writing. In doing this I 
find myself writing my thoughts more quickly 
and easily. There has also been a boost in my 
grades. 


Parents see results in improved sentence 
structure in the home in daily communi- 
cation, and students find they read better. 
Two students summarize communication 
as an art and as a science in the following 
paragraphs: 


Few of us will ever be able to communicate 
with the world as some of our better known 
poets and authors. Yet the science of com- 
munication can be mastered by any one of us 
who will give the time to study the grammar 
of our language. It is an honor to say what 
you have to say and be understood, and a 
privilege to speak words of beauty. 

The art of communication is something 
that most people take for granted all their 
lives. Speaking and writing are emphatic 
means by which we are able to express our 
thoughts, ideas, and beliefs. Without a com- 
plete understanding of this art, man is mis- 
interpreted by others when he cannot convey 
his meaning and express himself clearly. With 
emphasis on advanced education and world 
progress today, people should realize the im- 
portance of communication in every phase of 
life, whether it is in the field of science or 
just everyday contacts with others. It is most 
important to be grammatically accurate in 
representing ourselves so that we shall not be 
misunderstood by others. 


Watching students struggle with the 
frustrations of trying to express themselves 
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USING GRAMMAR TO AID BETTER MENTAL HEALTH 


when they do not have the basic concept 
of the subject-verb tools for expression is 
distressing. It is also wasted manpower. 
Students on the junior high level who are 
drilled in the use of these tools recognize 
them as vehicles for expressing thought, 
consider that they are being “furnished 
with a rock bottom basis for studying 
languages,” are grateful for being made 
to think through language and realize 
that it makes all school work more inter- 
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esting, intelligible, and successful. 

There are teen clubs to help children, 
young and old, keep the body busy, exer- 
cised, and happy; then why not build Eng- 
lish courses which will help exercise the 
mind, free it from some frustrations, and 
establish it as an honored and respected 
self? Teachers, too, will earn to look for- 
ward to the results such mental exercising 
can produce. 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 


Improving Committee Participation 


C. C. Colvert, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


This | Tried and Found Helpful 


Administrators frequently experience 
difficulty in getting college committees to 
meet, contemplate, and act and to submit 
reports. A committee should be not cre- 
ated in the first place, of course, unless it 
has a definite function to perform. 


In order to stimulate committee activ- 
ity, the administrator should require a 
monthly report from the chairman of each 
committee on 8142” X 12” paper. On this 
sheet should be listed the name of the 


committee, the chairman, the date of 
meeting, accomplishments and future 
plans. If a meeting is not held, this fact 
should also be reported. 


Through this procedure the adminis- 
trator will know what is being done in the 
committees, and they will be given a 
greater incentive for meeting and acting. 
A committee which is not active can be 
identified in time for a new chairman to 
be selected who can either stimulate pro- 
ductivity or abolish the committee if it is 
not needed. 
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The Transfer Student in the College of 
Liberal Arts: 


CHARLES H. HOLMES 


THE TRANSFER student is not a new phe- 
nomenon in the area of American higher 
education. He has been a perennial figure 
on the educational scene since the advent 
of higher education. With the establish- 
ment of the junior college system at the 
turn of the century, the number of stu- 
dents transferring to other institutions in- 
creased markedly, and with some varia- 
tions the trend in the proportion of all 
students represented by transfer has con- 
tinued upward through the years. In view 
of this trend, numerous questions regard- 
ing the transfer student group present 
themselves to college and university offi- 
cers and faculty concerned with the 
formulation of academic policy, with 
curriculum, and with the entire gamut of 
student personnel administration. Unless 
those who are concerned with student 
transfers, both in the institutions from 
which they transfer and those to which 
they move, operate on an intuitive im- 
pressionistic basis, there is need for much 
more careful investigation of the experi- 
ence with transfer students moving from 
and to colleges and universities of various 
types. 

In light of, the conceptions and mis- 
conceptions concerning the transfer stu- 


CHARLES H. HOLMES is Assistant Dean, 
College of Liberal Arts, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. 


dent in higher education and serious 


enrollment increases in the near future,~ © 


the College of Liberal Arts at Syracuse 
University” felt more abundant informa- 
tion was needed concerning students who 
transfer from one college or university to 
another. By itself, as a study of the ex- 
perience at Syracuse University with 
students transferring into the College 
from other institutions in the decade 
1946-1955, the evidence here brought to- 
gether has direct relevance to numerous 
matters of academic policy, at least in 
this particular university. To assume that 
this experience alone would provide a 
basis for generalization to other collegiate 
institutions would involve a high order of 
scholastic effrontery. That, if supple- 
mented by similar studies of transfer stu- 
dents in other institutions, it could con- 
tribute to the ultimate framing of 


1 Abstracted from a monograph of the same 
title, Syracuse University, 1960, 119 pp. 

2 The College of Liberal Arts at Syracuse 
University is the largest of the 17 schools and 
colleges located within the University. Enroll- 
ment in the College of Liberal Arts is con- 
temporarily somewhat over 3,500 undergrad- 
uate students of the approximately 8,000 under- 
graduates enrolled in the University itself. The 
faculty of this College teaches approximately 
850 of the 2,100 classes taught at Syracuse and 
it also carries 54 per cent of the faculty teach- 
ing load for the 535 full-time faculty members 
at Syracuse University (figures for fall, 1958). 
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THE TRANSFER STUDENT IN THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


generalizations of broad usefulness in the 
academic realm seems less presumptuous. 
This is, in any event, the author’s hope. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 


Information concerning these transfer 
students has been classified as follows: 


. the prior institution was considered as to 
size, location, type, enrollment, and cur- 
riculum; 


. the students were examined as to age, sex, 
number of high school units completed, 
persistence by semesters, transfer college 
credits, and major fields of study prior to 
transfer and in the College of Liberal Arts. 


After this information was assimilated, 
the student’s grade point average while at 
Syracuse University was determined and 
compared with the previous transfer 
record. This study of transfer student 
records reviews persistence by semesters 
at Syracuse, honors granted, degrees con- 
ferred, and also those students who with- 
drew, were on probation, or who were 
dropped by the Academic Committee of 
the College of Liberal Arts. In addition, a 
compendium of the junior college cur- 
riculum has been undertaken. 

This study does not include personnel 
factors that are relevant to the transfer 
student, despite their obvious import, but 
is limited to a review of academic factors. 
Restrictions must be made in any study; 
thus, this work has been designed to en- 
compass only the academic progress of 
the transfer student. Such intangibles as 
previous home life, parents, siblings, 
heredity, economic status, motivation, 
dormitory life, dating habits, and the 
many other factors pertaining to social 
adjustment that might be of interest were 
omitted. 
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FINDINGS 


In reviewing and analyzing a multitude 
of periodical and journal articles, theses, 
dissertations, and general research con- 
cerning the transfer student, the conclu- 
sions established by usually valid research 
indicates the fact that no pattern or es- 
tablished norms of any type are available 
on the transfer student—either from the 
four-year institution or the junior college. 
In fact, there are conflicting reports on 
the success or lack of success of transfer 
students among the various colleges which 
indicate that no individual college or uni- 
versity can claim on the basis of previous 
research just how transfer students will 
measure up at their own institution. Each 
institution must validate its success or lack 
of it with transfer students by and through 
its own records, experience, and research. 

The success of four-year transfer stu- 
dents in the College of Liberal Arts, in 
general terms, has approximated that of 
the native student although the number 
“dropped” is larger than for the total 
student body, and the number of honors 
granted at graduation are less. The junior 
college transfer, on the other hand, drops 
somewhat below in all the comparative 
factors of grade point averages, numbers 
“dropped” and on probation, and the 
granting of graduation honors. In all fair- 
ness, however, and of a seemingly para- 
doxical nature, is the fact that both groups 
graduated with approximately equal per- 
centages over the period of this study. 


SUMMARY OF THE STUDY 


Over the course of the ten-year period 
covered by this study (1946 to 1955) 2,684 
four-year and junior college transfer stu- 
dents were accepted into the College of 
Liberal Arts. Those students transferring 
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to Syracuse with less than one semester’s 
work or completing less than one semester 
in the College of Liberal Arts were 
omitted from the study, as were those on 
the “Bootstrap” program. Also omitted 
were “special” students and University 
College (evening division of Syracuse 
University) transfers. This reduced the 
number of effective transfers to 1,553 from 
four-year schools and 385 from junior 
colleges. These were then reviewed as 
separate portions within the framework 
of the whole study; however, the second 
portion, or junior college section, was 
compared with the four-year transfer in as 
much as that was possible, and, at times, 
both transfer groups were compared with 
the native student. 

The four-year transfer group comprised 
two-thirds men and one-third women, 
which is comparable in proportion to the 
junior college group that transferred to 
Syracuse. The largest number of four-year 
transfers was found in the 19 to 20 age 
bracket, which is comparable to native 
students in the same stage of their aca- 
demic career. The junior college transfer 
age grouping was found to correspond 
with that of the four-year transfer gene- 
rally. Sixty-seven per cent of the four-year 
transfer group were non-veterans as com- 
pared with 81 per cent non-veterans for 
the junior college transfer group. 

Where did these four-year transfers 
come from? This was developed first 
through the. use of the transfer’s “home” 
state and then through the state in which 
the transfer’s prior institution was located. 
This disclosed the fact that New York 
State led with 56 per cent of the four-year 
transfers giving this area as their home 
state; this is approximately one-half of 
the total number of four-year transfers to 
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Syracuse University. The balance of the 
transfers in the home state category came 
largely from New England, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and the East Coast. All but 
five states of the Union were represented 
in this portion of the study by four-year 
transfers. 

_Where did junior college transfers to 
Syracuse come from? Thirty-seven per 
cent of the total considered New York 
State as their “home” state. New Jersey 
and New York each contributed an equiv- 
alent number of junior college transfers 
(59 versus 58) which represents 15 per 
cent of the total. New England as a com- 
posite unit sent approximately 30 per cent 
of the total number of junior college trans- 
fers, with Pennsylvania and Missouri 
(almost all from Stephens Junior College) 
contributing about 9 per cent each. 
Twenty-three states contributed junior 
college students to the College of Liberal 
Arts during the period covered by this 
study. 

Twenty-five junior colleges sent five or 
more transfers each to the College of 
Liberal Arts during the decade 1946 to 
1955. Only three of these 25 junior col- 
leges were in New York State. This is the 
opposite of the four-year transfer schools 
where three of 26 institutions were not 
located in New York State. Numerically, 
88 per cent of the junior colleges sending 
transfers to Syracuse were from states 
other than New York, whereas 88 per cent 
of the four-year institutions sending trans- 
fer students to Syracuse were from within 
the state of New York. The three New 
York junior colleges sending more than 
five transfer students each were Cazenovia 
Junior College, Packer Collegiate Insti- 
tute, and Paul Smith’s Junior College. 

The largest group of transfer students 
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THE TRANSFER STUDENT IN THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


(46 per cent) came from four-year col- 
leges with an enrollment of less than 


2,900; the second largest group (16 per. 


cent) came from institutions of over 10,- 
000 enrollment. Of the 26 four-year insti- 
tutions providing ten or more transfer 
students each, 14 were schools below 2,500 
enrollment, nine were over 10,000 enroll- 
ment, and the remaining three schools 
ranged between enrollments of 2,500 to 
10,000 students. All but three of these 26 
four-year institutions were in the state of 
New York. 

The largest junior colleges (those over 
500 enrollment) contributed the bulk of 
two-year transfer students to Syracuse; 
the smallest junior colleges (those below 
200 enrollment) contributed the lowest 
percentage of students. This compares in- 
versely with the four-year institutions 
where the smallest colleges sent the great- 
est number of transfers. 

High school preparation was found to 
be an important factor. Four-year trans- 
fers with the minimum 16.0 units of high 
school work decreased their grade point 
averages slightly after transferring to the 
College of Liberal Arts. By the same token, 
those students having 21.0 or more high 
school units increased in grade point 
averages. Also, in 80 per cent of the cases 
those four-year transfers with 21.0 or 
more high school units had higher grade 
point averages at both the prior institution 
and the College of Liberal Arts. 

Students in the junior college group 
with 16.0 units of high school preparation 
showed a decrease in grade point average 
upon transfer to the College of Liberal 
Arts. Twenty-five per cent of the junior 
college transfer students with 21.0 or more 
units of high school preparation showed 
an increase in grade point averages; this 
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may be compared with the four-year 
transfer group in this latter category who 
showed increased grade point averages in 
80 per cent of the sampled cases. 

Measured in terms of semesters com- 
pleted at the prior institution 75 per cent 
of the four-year students transferred with 
two, three, or four semesters—the average 
four-year transfer student completed three 
semesters of study prior to transfer to 
Syracuse. Following computation of the 
1,553 cases involved, it was found that the 
average four-year transfer came to the 
College of Liberal Arts with a grade point 
average of 1.6; 34.5 per cent of the cases 
fell in the intervals 1.4 to 1.8 of a possible 
3.0 maximum. 

The four-year transfer students tended 
to persevere at Syracuse to a greater ex- 
tent than at the previous school. The 
average residence of the four-year transfer 
in the College of Liberal Arts was four 
semesters, or two years of study; this com- 
bined with the work at the previous schoo] 
compiled a total average of seven semes- 
ters completed by the four-year transfer. 

Junior college graduation entails only 
two years of study, and almost two-thirds 
(61 per cent) of the students who trans- 
ferred to Syracuse completed two or more 
years of study at the junior college. Eighty- 
nine per cent of the transfers completed 
two, three, or four semesters of work at 
the junior college. The junior college 
transfer who did not graduate from Syra- 
cuse completed but 16.0 or 16.5 high 
school units, again compounding the 
preparation factor. While enrolled in the 
College of Liberal Arts, approximately 
two-thirds (68.5 per cent) of the junior 
college transfers completed four or more 
semesters of academic work; this is equal 
to the two-thirds of this transfer group 
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who later graduated from the University. 
Those junior college transfer students 
who did not graduate from the University 
generally completed but one or two 
semesters and then withdrew or were 
dropped from the rolls of the college. 

A summarization of grade point aver- 
ages made by the average four-year trans- 
fer student while in the College of Liberal 
Arts indicates that the mean, which falls 
in the interval 1.50 to 1.59, is slightly 
below the grade point average made prior 
to transfer. (This is still somewhat above 
the mean grade point average of 1.4 for 
the total student body.) However, 11.5 
per cent had less than a 1.0 average upon 
withdrawing or being dropped from the 
College of Liberal Arts. Twelve per cent 
of the four-year transfers were placed on 
probation, and 7 per cent of the four-year 
transfers were dropped—this is in con- 
trast with 16.0 per cent on probation and 
4.3 per cent dropped for the total student 
body. 

The mean grade point average for the 
incoming junior college transfer student 
was computed to be 1.6, which was identi- 
cal to that of the entering four-year 
transfer student; 35.5 per cent of the 
junior college transfers maintained aver- 
ages of from 1.4 to 1.8, which is compa- 
rable to 34.5 per cent for the four-year 
group in this category. Almost one-fourth 
of the total number of junior college 
transfers fell below the required 1.0 grade 
point average while at Syracuse and subse- 
quently were dropped or withdrew. This 
dropped the mean grade point average 
from 1.6 at the prior institution to an 
average 1.3 in the College of Liberal Arts. 
Another significant factor is while the two- 
year transfer group placed 26.0 per cent 
of its total in the 2.0 or above grade point 
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average bracket at the junior college, this 
percentage dropped to 13.5 in the College 
of Liberal Arts. This is a direct drop for 
the junior college transfer, whereas the 
four-year group placed 19.5 per cent of 
its total number in the 2.0 and above 
grade point average at the prior institu- 
tion and then rose to 24.5 per cent in this 
category at Syracuse. 

In comparing the junior college trans- 
fer with the four-year transfer it is appar- 
ent that the proportion of junior college 
transfers who fell below the 1.0 minimum 
grade point average required at Syracuse 
is approximately twice the percentage 
listed for the four-year institution group 
(21.5 versus 11.5 per cent). The proba- 
tionary and “drop” statistics, therefore, 
come as no great surprise. Of the total 
385 junior college transfers to Syracuse, 
19 per cent were on probation at the time 
of withdrawal and 14 per cent were 
dropped from the rolls of the College for 
low scholarship. In comparison, 7 per 
cent of the four-year transfers were 
dropped, as were 4.3 per cent of the total 
student body. 

The proportion of honors accorded the 
junior college group at graduation from 
Syracuse was less than for either the four- 
year transfer or the total student body. 
While 22.2 per cent of the total student 
body received graduation honors, and 15.1 
per cent of the four-year transfers received 
these honors, only 10.1 per cent of the 
junior college transfers were recognized 
with honors at graduation. 

In regard to graduation itself from the 
University, this study indicates that in the 
case of the 1,553 four-year transfer stu- 
dents the ratio or odds are just two to one 
that a student accepted into the College 
of Liberal Arts will graduate from Syra- 
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cuse at a later date. Statistically, 1,030, or 
66 per cent, of this transfer group gradu- 
ated, as opposed to 523, or 33 per cent, 
who did not. For the junior college 
transfers entering the College of Liberal 
Arts, the odds are also about two to one 
that he will graduate from Syracuse at a 
later date. Statistically, 239, or 62 per cent, 
of this two-year transfer group graduated 
from Syracuse, as opposed to 146, or 38 
per cent, who did not. 

The composition of a “major” area of 
study or discipline, as required for gradu- 
ation from the College of Liberal Arts, 
showed no marked cleavage in propor- 
tions between transfer and native students 
in the areas in which they chose to major. 
Four-year transfer students majoring at 
Syracuse, however, did show a somewhat 
greater interest in plant sciences, psy- 
chology, and zoology than did the native 
majors. The native students were more 
interested in geology, geography, com- 
bined-sciences, and social studies. Majors 
chosen by junior college transfers at Syra- 
cuse also show, in proportion, areas of 
study comparable to those of the native 
and four-year transfer groups. Junior 
college transfers, however, showed less 
interest in the combined-sciences, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and geology at Syra- 
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cuse. On the other hand, the two-year 
transfer was inclined toward English, 
psychology, and the composite teaching 
major of social studies while neglecting 
the independent social science disciplines 
of economics, history, and political 
science. 

The curriculum for the junior college 
transfer who completed one or two years 
of study at the prior institution was found 
not to differ radically from the courses of 
study completed by native freshmen or 
sophomores in the College of Liberal Arts. 
In essence, the fact is pointed out that the 
junior college transfer does have, on the 
basis of course titles and lower division 
general education requirements, a back- 
ground comparable to that of the native 
student in the College of Liberal Arts. 

This study has been developed largely 
in consideration of academic work and 
grade point averages prior to and after 
transfer into the College of Liberal Arts. 
It has been found that the transfer stu- 
dent from the four-year institution nas 
more nearly approached the native stu- 
dent in terms of quantity and quality of 
academic work, while the transfer from 
the two-year institution has had greater 
difficulty with academic adjustment at 
Syracuse University. 
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A Pattern for Effective Guidance and College 
Admissions 


FRANK M. CHAMBERS 


COLLEGE x turns down two out of every 
three applicants; College Y rejects four 
out of five; and College Z turns away six 
of every seven. These are statements likely 
to occur in any local newspaper. Many 
colleges have become highly selective that 
twenty years ago were eager to enroll the 
parents of today’s young adults. Some edu- 
cators forecast that the crowded public 
school population will inundate the col- 
leges in this decade. Simultaneously, one 
hears that in spite of some colleges turning 
away applicants, there were thousands of 
vacancies in lesser known American col- 
leges last September. 

While this is a confusing situation to 
adults, for young men and women this 
contradiction is a source of disappoint- 
ment and despair. Failure to provide 
educational facilities for qualified young 
people who have been encouraged to as- 
pire to the advantages of increased educa- 
tion may produce disillusioned youth 
cynically critical of life or purpose. The 
apparent solution to this problem affect- 
ing the college applicant is to provide 
better and more accurate information re- 
garding vacancies in college freshman 
classes. 

Colleges are concerned by the turmoil 
among applicants and are attempting to 


FRANK M. CHAMBERS is Dean of Students, 
Broome Technical Community College, Bing- 
hamton, New York. 


select applicants best equipped to benefit 
by enrolling. College admission commit- 
tees give consideration to the educational 
goals and academic capabilities of an ap- 
plicant as well as his ability to meet col- 
lege expenses without undue jeopardy to 
his scholarship caused by a part-time job. 
Obviously, students who might qualify at 
a number of colleges are among thousands 
being rejected by a relatively few popular 
colleges. In brief, the annual college ad- 
missions outlook is one of fearful anticipa- 
tion by the majority of parents, high 
school graduates, and college admission 
officers. Educators and parents agree that 
the problems in college admissions could 
be solved by more effective guidance and 
that a proper counseling program should 
help the individual elect the kind of 
collegiate institution suited to the develop- 
ment of his own academic potentialities. 

In an attempt to reduce the annual 
college application frenzy, two non-profit 
college placement assistance centers have 
been established in the United States. 
Essentially, when a college applicant is 
rejected he is encouraged to register with 
a college placement center for a nominal 
fee. College admission officers may then 
review the student’s credentials and ex- 
tend an invitation to appropriate appli- 
cants to apply at their college. At best this 
system has proven expedient in locating 
vacancies for students who have been re- 


jected. On the other hand, the college 
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A PATTERN FOR EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE AND COLLEGE ADMISSIONS : 


assistance centers do not provide a guid- 
ance program but rather a “market” 
wherein colleges find a suitable means to 
fill their dormitories and classrooms and 
meet annual budgetary expenses promul- 
gated on a minimum number of freshman 
students. 

The applicant to the college placement 
center who has been rejected by one or 
more colleges may be more concerned 
about being accepted than finding an 
institution suited to his personal goals. 
Obviously the individual who enters col- 
lege without effective guidance is likely to 
encounter personal problems and create 
difficulties for the institution. 

In the future, provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act should improve 
the quality of guidance and counseling 
services and provide more trained coun- 
selors. However, unless steps are taken to 
communicate current admission informa- 
tion about colleges and universities, many 
excellent college advisors in the secondary 
schools will be handicapped in providing 
effective educational guidance. Precise 
information must be given counselors 
about entrance requirements, characteris- 
tics of the typical student group, diversity 
of curricular offerings, and current vacan- 
cies where qualified applicants may apply. 

Communication of current information 
is chaotic because systematic channels for 
providing information are virtually non- 
existent. Irregular or intermittent contacts 
between counselors and college personnel 
are the rule. Current information about 
colleges at present is disseminated from 
hundreds of colleges to thousands of sec- 
ondary schools. Maintaining current in- 
formation in the state of New York would 
entail frequent correspondence between 
more than 500 secondary schools and 100 
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colleges. It is remarkable to find some 
counselors have, through zealous efforts 
and over several years, gathered compre- 
hensive facts and characteristics about col- 
leges in one region of the country. In 
future decades thousands of additional 
applicants, new-founded colleges, and ex- 
panding curricular offerings in old colleges 
will require systematic channels of in- 
formation about higher education if ef- 
fective educational guidance is to be given 
college applicants. 

Several states have acted to meet the 
need for higher education through com- 
munity colleges. Frequently, it is pointed 
out that these institutions are unique in 
that they have proven they can success- 
fully adapt themselves to meeting many 
educational needs. Adult education, two- 
year career and transfer curriculums and 
other special educational programs have 
been adopted. As a clearing house and 
center for the coordination of college ad- 
missions information the community col- 
lege can serve a unique guidance and 
educational need that is consistent with 
its purposes. 

In a state-wide system of community 
colleges, it is a major axiom that such 
institutions be geographically located to 
serve each region. Therefore, through a 
system of community guidance centers 
housed and staffed in community colleges, 
it is natural that these centers might func- 
tion as channels of information for cur- 
rent college and admissions information. 

The organization of guidance centers 
in the community college should be co- 
ordinated throughout the state or region 
in order to establish well-defined channels 
of communication. Eventually, channels 
of information must, of course, extend to 
all regions. The effectiveness of the entire 
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communication network requires the co- 
operation of colleges in providing current 
and accurate information to a central 
guidance center from which reports are 
sent to all participating guidance centers. 
Weekly, bi-weekly or monthly reports 
would include the number of vacancies 
for men and women in each college. An- 
nual and semi-annual reports from the 
colleges would describe the college (living 
facilities, costs, curriculums, etc.) as well 
as qualifications required of applicants 
(prerequisite high school subjects, quali- 
fying test scores, etc.). The dissemination 
of this information from community guid- 
ance centers to counselors and secondary 
schools should probably depend upon the 
kinds of communication media used and 
the frequency of contact between the 
community college guidance personnel 
and local counselors. A close professional 
relationship between the staff of the com- 
munity college and the secondary school 
personnel will assure that important 
counseling information reaches all of the 
region’s secondary schools in the briefest 
time. The benefits will make possible effec- 
tive guidance by well-trained counselors, 
reduce the number of multiple applica- 
tions to colleges, and give factual evidence 
to dispel rumors that lead to confusion 
and chaos. 

In addition, community guidance 
centers may supplement secondary school 
and other community guidance services. 
Many colleges and universities have de- 
veloped guidance centers since World 
War II when impetus was given to the 
establishment of such centers by the Veter- 
ans Administration. Community college 
instructors in departments of psychology 
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and sociology as well as members of the 
student personnel staff are competent 
counselors. Located to serve a large popu- 
lation group, these colleges can easily 
provide specialized testing and several 
expert or specially trained counselors, and 
might serve as a resource center for all 
counseling services in the region. 

Financial responsibility for implement- 
ing such a guidance program might de- 
volve upon the college for services per- 
formed for its students, individual fees for 
non-students with a rationale that ex- 
penses be defrayed by federal assistance 
in keeping with measures introduced in 
the National Defense Education Act that 
seek to promote more effective guidance. 

In summary, it appears that some excel- 
lent counseling and guidance services exist 
at the secondary and higher education 
level and that steps have been taken, 
especially through the National Defense 
Education Act, to strengthen the quality 
and quantity of guidance services. In spite 
of this, liaison and communication be- 
tween colleges and secondary schools, 
although excellent between a few institu- 
tions, is frequently entirely lacking, and 
dependable consistent channels of infor- 
mation are virtually non-existent. The so- 
called ‘“‘clearing houses”’ or college place- 
ment centers for college applicants that 
operate without regard for the attributes 
and interests of individuals are a negation 
of the prime purposes of guidance. The 
philosophy of educational service inherent 
in community college purposes as well as 
the location of staff and facilities are valid 
reasons for strengthening these centers as 
channels of information and sources of 
supplemental guidance services. 
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Teaching Descriptive Geometry with Colored 
Transparencies 


CLAYTON W. CHANCE 


A 15-month research study of the descrip- 
tive geometry curriculum, conducted for 
the U. S. Office of Education, was 
described in the March issue of this jour- 
nal. While the objectives, procedures and 
conclusions drawn from the study have 
already been presented, it remains for this 
article to provide information pertaining 
to the production schedule, and cost anal- 
ysis which are necessary for anyone who 
wishes to devise a curriculum file of 
colored transparencies. 

As the preceding article stated, approxi- 
mately 1,000 drawings had to be drawn, 
inked and lettered before colored trans- 
parencies could be produced. During the 
summer of 1959 when the research grant 
financing this study was _ established, 
there was no literature available which 
described a similar problem. Therefore, it 
was decided that a production schedule 
and cost analysis would be maintained for 
future reference. These are tabulated here 
with the hope that after reading both 
articles other teachers will develop an 
interest in this medium of communication 
and will be able to raise the standards of 
lecture demonstrations in their areas. 


CLAYTON W. CHANCE is Assisant Professor 
of Engineering Drawing at The University of 
Texas, Austin. 


PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 


Following are tabulations and time 
sequence break-downs based on an aver- 
age time limit of the steps which were 
followed in this study. 


1. Drawings 

New drawings were made covering each 
problem area of the curriculum. Upon com- 
pletion of an accurate pencil master, a series 
of color separation sketches (CSS) were 
traced freehand off the master drawing. These 
were used not only to determine the series of 
overlays desired but indicated the exact infor- 
mation needed on each subsequent step of the 
overlay pattern and supplied the total number 
of overlays needed to explain each problem 
thoroughly. 


Average Time Consumed: 
Problem First 
sketch layout Master CSS Total 
All figures based on hour readings. 
Material: Ozalid Tran-econ OE master paper 
8% X 11 or equal. 
2. Numbering System 
At this point in the production layout a 
filing system was inaugurated which corre- 
sponded with the chapters of the course text- 
book and workbook. A file number was 
stamped on three items: a manila file folder, 
the master drawing and the color separation 
sketches (CSS). This became the basis of a 
master filing system for all the drawings and 
transparencies. 
Average Time Consumed: Y% minute per set. 
Material: Justrite BN2-6 Numberer or equal. 
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3. Typing | 

At this stage, typing on the master drawing 
should include all the information found on 
each of the CSS sheets. It was not necessary 
to back up the master drawing with carbon 
paper. 
Average Time Consumed: 12 minutes per 

master. 


4. Printing 

The original master drawing was used to 
make as many non-reproducible blue line in- 
termediate prints as there were pages in the 
stapled color separation sketches. (CSS) It 
was determined toward the end of the repro- 
duction process that one additional blue line 
print should have been run off at this time in 
case an error had occurred in inking or typing 
of the other prints or if a further change 
should warrant its use. 
Note: With the file number already stamped 
on the original master drawing, all the inter- 
mediate blue line prints contained the correct 
file number automatically. 
Average Time Consumed: 6 minutes per 

transparency. 

Material: Tecnifax Texray 214T or equal. 


5. Inking 
Each non-reproducible blue line print was 

inked according to the information contained 

on each of the CSS sheets. A distinct differ- 

ence in the weight of lines (7.e., object lines, 

hidden lines, and sight lines) was emphasized 

more than usual. 

Average Time Consumed: 11 minutes per 
blue line drawing. 

Materials: Pelikan Drawing ink or equal. Peli- 
kan Graphos ruling pen set or equal. 


6. Typing 
When typing the necessary information on 

each of the blue line drawings it is necessary 

to use at least a pica size type and back the 

drawings with either a black or orange colored 

carbon paper. This function allows for a good 

grade of opacity. Orange carbon has less ten- 

dency to smear. 

Average Time Consumed: 3 minutes per 
drawing. 

Materials: Ozalid Opaque Carbon Paper— 
Orange or equal. 
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7. Checking 

This is best accomplished by use of a light 
table. After checking the blue line drawings 
against the master drawing and also the color 
separation sketches, they should be “placed in 
registry” on the light table. This will reveal 
any duplications of effort on more than one 
overlay and will also show lines passing 
through letters or words. This i « vital check 
on drawings in the subject matter area of 
descriptive geometry and will allow for a 
more professional presentation. 

Average Time Consumed: | minute per draw- 
ing. 

Upon completion of the preceding steps in 
the production process, each master file of 
drawings is complete. The manila file folder 
contains: (a) master drawing, (b) color 
separation sketches, (c) blue line prints, which 
in essence become known as the master blue 
line drawings. 


8. Printing 

In this subject area of curriculum where 
sight lines are parallel to object lines and 
object lines become lines of intersection, regi- 
stration of the overlays is of a vital concern 
in the development of the colored viewfoils. 
Considerable production time was lost at the 
beginning of this project because of inferior 
equipment. However, this problem has since 
been overcome, and two types of equipment 
were utilized on the project. The Tecnislider 
device works well as an attachment on a high 
speed Ozamatic copying machine or equal. 
Another effective method of printing viewfoils 
was the Slidemaster system, which utilized the 
Photoprinter. While the latter method is some- 
what slower, it is possible, with some experi- 
ence, to print a large volume of viewfoils. 
There are several variables (age of viewfoils, 
age of photoflood bulb, and strength of am- 
monia) which, when coupled with inexperi- 
ence, will increase the waste file. On this 
project wastage of viewfoils amounted to 19 
per cent, which was lower than originally 
anticipated. Spoilage of the nonreproducible 
blue line paper was somewhat lower—10 per 
cent. 

The method of development found to be 
most productive was to sort out 8 or 10 master 
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blue line drawings from the manila folders 
which call for the same color viewfoil; run 
this number through with one setting of the 
timer; and then go on to another color and 
time setting. This allows for more efficient 
handling of the opened viewfold packages. 

Ammonia fumes should not be allowed to 

contact open packages of film. They should 

be taped shut after the day’s production run 
is finished or the package should be placed in 

a clear plastic bag. Caution should be stressed 

in obtaining the exact exposure of the view- 

foils. This film is very sensitive, and one- 
quarter of a minute makes a difference in the 
printed results. 

Average Time Consumed: 4 minutes per 
drawing. 

Materials: Ozalid Viewfoil and Projecto Foil 
or equal, Technifax Diazochrome film or 
equal, Technifax Slidemaster System or 
equal. 


9. Sorting 

This is an automatic operation which hard- 
ly needs discussion, but it does take time on 
the production run. One fast way followed on 
this study was to lay out on a long table all 
the manila file folders that were involved in 
the day’s run and then sort the viewfoil and 
master blue line drawings onto the proper file 
folder, making sure they coincided with the 
correct master pencil drawing and CSS inside 
the folder. This was difficult because of the 
close identification of some problems. Once 
all material is returned to the file folder, it is 
time-consuming to try to locate a misplaced 
viewfoil. 
Average Time Consumed: Y2 minute per 

drawing. 


10. Assembling 

Almost every project will entail somewhat 
different problems regarding this area; how- 
ever, the author will go into some detail 
describing what was practiced on this project. 
The procedure followed here will not only 
enable a reader to augment his own ideas but 
will offer some new thoughts which only 
experience can supply. 

In this project the first “visual” to be 
attached to the cardboard mount was called 
the given information and was always in black 


lines usually on a tinted base viewfoil. Because 
of the close registration which was required 
and the total number of problems involved, 
a Slidemaster System was utilized to advant- 
age. 

The cardboard mount was placed upside 
down on the pins with the visual (given infor- 
mation) next. Only two of the four sides were 
taped down in this position; one long side 
(pins) and one short side (staples) were 
omitted. This subassembly was removed and 
placed right side up on the pins again. If all 
subsequent overlays are to be hinged from one 
side, they should be aligned one at a time on 
the pins and metallized Mylar hinges attached. 
The three hinges should be positioned as far 
on the overlay as possible leaving only enough 
room for the staples and an equal amount 
both topside and underneath. If this is not 
adheerd to accurately, after some usage, the 
overlays will “sag” out of registry. In this 
project most of the transparencies averaged 
five overlays and the visual (given informa- 
tion). Two staples were placed in each section 
of hinges; the two remaining pieces of tape 
were then applied on the back side of the 
mount. The ends of the staples are thus 
covered up, which permits easier filing. Final- 
ly, three small pieces of opaque tape were 
applied over the registration holes, and the 
file number was stamped on the mount. Any 
titles or lecture cues can be added if desired. 
Average Time Consumed: 15 minutes per 

transparency. 

Materials: Technifax Slidemaster System; 
Tape, Translucent, /2” matte-surface 3M- 
810; Techinges, 1%” square Mylar pres- 
sure-sensitive; Stapler, Bostitch Model 
P6; Tape, Chart-Pak, 4%” #2512 Silver. 


Above materials or equal were used. 


11. Filing 

On this project the transparencies were first 
filed in a vertical position in sliding file 
drawers. After a short time, because of the 
many overlays per transparency, they all 
started sagging out of registry, which required 
the time-consuming process of rehinging many 
of the overlays. Hence, a horizontal storage 
cabinet with each slot holding approximately 
eight transparencies has been utilized with 
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success. Finger marks, grease pencil or dust 

may be removed from transparencies by rub- 

bing or wiping with a soft lintless cloth. 

Average Time Consumed: Y% minute per 
transparency. 


TOTAL TIME CONSUMED 


Following is a tabulation by separate 
operations involved in the complete pro- 
duction of each of approximately 150 
transparencies. 


Minutes 
2. Numbering system 0% 
3. Typing of masters | 
4. Printing of blue line prints ___. 12 
6. Typing of blue line prints 18 
8. Printing of 


6 hours and 12 minutes per transparency 
(Average = 5 overlays and | visual per trans- 
parency ) 


Note: This time schedule is based on notes 
of each operation maintained during a 
production line operation. Probably eight 
hours would be closer to actual time neces- 
sary, if a single transparency problem were 
to be constructed after the individual had 
some experience in each operation. 


COST ANALYSIS 


When this research project was in the 
planning stage, it was impossible to ascer- 
tain a cost analysis that entailed one per- 
son’s efforts in developing and printing his 
own transparencies. Therefore, a close 
analysis of material costs was maintained 
during the study and is broken down as 
follows: 


Cost per 
Item transparency 
Mounts—50 @ $10.00... $ .20 
Diazochrome Film 82 X 11, 25 
sheet package @ $6.20 0... 1.50 
Tracing paper 8% X 11, 500 sheets 
Texray paper 8 100 sheets 
@ $2.80 — 
Tape, 2” x 40” trans- 
lucent, 2592” @ $2.21 .................... .03 
Hinges, Mylar 14%” square, 200 
package @ $1.50 11 
Staples, Box 5,000 @ $2.70 6 per 


This is an approximate (material cost figure 
only) for a transparency which contains 5 
overlays and | visual. 


Miscellaneous supplies: 

Erasers, pencils, black lead and colored 
leads, Ink @ .35 bottle, #4 Photoflood 
bulb, maximum life 10 hours @ $1.60, 
and ammonia | gallon @ $1.25. 


O perational Costs 


Designed and constructed for a research 
project the transparencies described here 
have been utilized in teaching nine classes 
in descriptive geometry during the school 
years 1959-60 and 1960-61. No expense 
whatsoever has been involved in the 
maintenance of the transparencies them- 
selves. However, below is a breakdown on 
the Transpaque Junior Projector bulb 
usage for the first year. 


Started using projector September 14. 
Fall Semester: Two classes—1st bulb burnt 
out on December 17. 


Spring Semester: Five classes—2nd bulb 
burnt out on February 8, 3rd bulb burnt 
out on March 16, 4th bulb burnt out on 
April 27. 
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The last day the projector was used, 
May 17, the fifth bulb was still in use. 
From this record, one may arrive at a fair 
approximation of the number of hours a 
project bulb might last. Seventy-five clock 
hours is an average operational figure for 
a 500-watt bulb. Care should be exercised 
in cooling the bulb immediately after use 
with the twin blowers of the projector for 
about four or five minutes. This allows the 
filament to cool before being moved, and 
the figure of 75 hours can be maintained. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In addition to the initial cost expendi- 
ture for transparencies a Transpaque 
Junior Overhead Projector was used 
which gave excellent service and proved 
to be one of the best projectors on the 
market. A projection screen was con- 
structed out of tempered masonite 
mounted in an 8 ft. square frame which 


was designed to roll in the chalk tray. The 


screen leans out at the top to allow light 
rays from the projector to strike the screen 
at a 90-degree angle which eliminates any 
keystoning effect. These two items repre- 
sent an initial outlay of approximately 
$450.00. 

When one contemplates raising the 
standards of lecture demonstrations in 
curriculums which heretofore have re- 
quired much blackboard communication, 
such as engineering descriptive geometry, 
the ultimate question to be considered is 
whether the costs described in this study 
can be compared favorably with the initial 
expenses of 150-175 square feet of slate, 
installation cost, continuing costs of chalk, 
blackboard erasers and daily custodial 
maintenance.* 


* The research reported herein was sup- 
ported by a grant from the U.S. Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 
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Current Publications Received of Interest to 
Junior College Readers 


Bates, Marston. The Forest and the Sea. 
New York: New American Library, 
1961. Pp. 216. $.50 (paperback). 


This provocative book explores the re- 
lationship of all forms of life since the be- 
ginning of the world. Professor Bates dis- 
cusses the vast phenomena of the plant 
and animal worlds with a recognition of 
their separateness, yet interdependence. 
He compares the teeming surface and si- 
lent depths of the sea to the hushed floors 
and vibrant heights of the rain forests, the 
squirrel and the butterfly to their salt- 
water brethren. 


Butler, Samuel. Erewhon. New York: The 
New American Library, 1961. Pp. xi 
+ 240. $.50 (paperback). 


Disease is a crime punishable by im- 
prisonment. Machines are considered 
dangerous; they have been destroyed and 
banished from the land. . . . This is the 
way of the world of Erewhon, the imagi- 
nary country of simple, straightforward 
people that was created by Samuel Butler 
to serve as a foil for his attack on “mod+ 
ern” life of thought. With wit and imagi- 
nation the master satirist lashed out at 
evolution, medicine, education, justice. 
And paradoxically he presented several 
sides of each issue in a many-sided tale of 
adventure, ideas, escape. As Kingsley 
Amis points out in his Afterword to this 
Signet Classic, Erewhon is the first mod- 
ern Utopian romance, a novel which di- 


rectly anticipates Huxley’s Brave New 
W orld and Orwell’s 1984. 


Coyle, David Cushman. The United Na- 
tions and How It Works. New York: 
New American Library, 1960. Pp. x 
+ 222. $.50 (paperback). 


The human side of the work of the 
United Nations—perhaps the most im- 
portant aspect of an organization whose 
Charter was proclaimed in the name of 
the peoples of the world—is not always 
brought out in the day-to-day reports of 
its activities. 


Eulenberg, Milton D. and Theodore S. 
Sunko. Introductory Algebra. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. xi + 290. 


Readability, teachability, and a mature 
approach characterize this distinguished 
new introduction to algebra. Designed 
and written specifically for college stu- 
dents who lack adequate preparation for 
college algebra or its equivalent, this book 
incorporates several significant features 
which insist on a level of intellectual so- 
phistication in the student above that of 
the average high school student. 


Gross, Alfred. Sales Promotion (2nd ed.). 
New York: The Ronald Press Co., 
1961. Pp. vi + 504. $8.50. 


The book describes and analyzes sales 
promotion on three distinct levels. First, it 
covers liaison between a manufacturer 
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and his distributors for the purpose of 
stimulating sales; this is the popular no- 
tion of sales promotion. Second, it en- 
compasses contact between a manufac- 
turer and the consumers of his products 
for the purposes of enhancing customer 
satisfaction and directly stimulating de- 
mand. Third, it includes those activities 
within a company’s own marketing di- 
vision which supplement personal selling 
and advertising and coordinates them, 
thereby helping to make them more ef- 
fective. To complete the picture, sales pro- 
motion work of trade associations and 
sales promotion activities abroad are also 
discussed. 


Hall, Dick Wick and Louis O. Kattsoff. 
Modern Trigonometry. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1961. Pp. 
x + 236. $4.95. 


Modern Trigonometry uses the analyt- 
ical approach and emphasizes the ability 
to reason about the trigonometric func- 
tions. Rectangular and polar coordinates 
are introduced at the beginning and 
treated simultaneously throughout the 
text. The usual distance formula in rec- 
tangular coordinates is translated into 
polar coordinates, and, as a result, two 
of the most modern proofs of elementary 
trigonometry are obtained. One of these 
gives the law of cosines, while the other 
gives the formula for the cosine of the dif- 
ference of two angles. This book will 
develop maturity of insight into the tech- 
niques as well as the ideas of trigonometry 
without stressing one of the disadvantages 
of the other. The authors believe that the 
ability to handle the techniques intel- 
ligently is a sign of a true understanding 
of the ideas. 


Inglis, Stuart J. Planets, Stars, and Gal- 
axies. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. x + 474. 


In this so-called “space-age” the science 
of astronomy commands the interest and 
attention of many people who are not well- 
grounded in either mathematics or the 
sciences. Planets, Stars, and Galaxies is 
designed to provide such people with a 
lucid, well-organized, and scientifically ac- 
curate introduction to astronomy. The 
reader of this book need only have a de- 
sire to understand his place in the physical 
universe; he does not need any scientific 
or mathematical background. Thus, it is 
ideally suited for use as a textbook in as- 
tronomy courses for non-science majors. 
The book has been written in the belief 
that many readers like to speculate for 
themselves about the universe. The au- 
thor, therefore, gives the reader both the 
information and the encouragement that 
lead to intelligent speculative thinking. 


Keiser, Norman F. Introductory Econom- 
ics. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. xiii + 545. $6.50. 


This text was written for use in a one- 
semester, introductory economics course. 
In the establishment of such an objective, 
one is immediately confronted with the 
problem of selection of materials to be in- 
cluded in such a short introduction to eco- 
nomics. To attempt to survey everything 
included in the usual two-semester courses 
would seriously harm what depth and real 
understanding might be achieved in a 
one-semester course. Hence, something 
has to be omitted. At this point the alter- 
natives are numerous: some authors select 
primarily the “micro” approach, some the 
institutional approach, some the “macro” 
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approach, and so on. The approach used 
in this book is primarily “macro” and in- 
stitutional. Only a limited amount of price 
theory has been included. 


Knopf, Keuyon A. and James H. Strauss 
(eds.). The Teaching of Elementary 
Economics. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1960. Pp. 
xi + 269. $3.50. 


The Economics Department of Grin- 
nell College, with the assistance of a grant 
from the Ford Foundation, undertook a 
survey of elementary economics courses 
in the summer of 1957 to discover inter- 
esting innovations in teaching which 
might stimulate widespread restudying 


and rebuilding of the course. A question-- 


naire was prepared and distributed to 300 
economics departments in a structured 
sample of four-year colleges and univer- 
sities. During the winter of 1957-58 the 
Grinnell economics staff studied the re- 
turns of the questionnaires carefully and 
selected the experiments described in this 
volume. 


Leonhardy, Adele. College Algebra. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. xvi + 440. 


The purpose of this book is twofold: to 
promote an understanding of the logical 
structure of algebra and to develop facil- 
ity in its essential techniques. The book 
presupposes a minimum of one and one- 
half units of high school algebra and is 
intended primarily for first-year college 
students. The two goals are complemen- 
tary; each reinforces and amplifies the 
other. Because an understanding of the 
basic concepts and the logical “pattern” of 
algebra is one of the chief concerns of this 
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book, emphasis is laid throughout on why 
rather than on how. This approach leads 
to greater efficiency in algebraic tech- 
niques. In turn, development of the skills 
of algebra is consistent with, and even 
necessary to, understanding of its mathe- 
matical concepts and logical structure. 


Lindgren, Henry Clay and Donn Byrne. 
Psychology: An Introduction to the 
Study of Human Behavior. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. xi + 429. $6.50. 


Here at last is a book which relates the 
science of psychology to the interests and 
needs of beginning psychology students. 
Throughout the book, the authors have 
attempted to anticipate the questions that 
students are likely to ask and to answer 
them in such a way that they may be led 
to ask some of the deeper and more sig- 
nificant questions that are of interest to 
psychologists. However, the book is not 
just another “Sunday supplement” psy- 
chology text. It is a research-oriented, 
academic introduction to psychology. 
Lindgren and Byrne are concerned with 
presenting the scientific approach to the 
understanding and prediction of human 
behavior rather than the manipulation 
and control of behavior through applied 
methods. 


Lovell, A. C. B. The Individual and the 
Universe. New York: New American 
Library, 1961. Pp. vii +126. $.50 
(paperback). 


After a brief discussion of the work of 
Galileo, Copernicus, Kepler, Laplace, 
Herschel, Lemaitre, Einstein, and others 
the author comes to the ‘““New Astronomy” 
of the past thirty years—the theories of 
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Jeans, Eddington, Hoyle, and Gamow. 
He shows how discoveries such as that of 
the American engineer Jansky, that radio 
waves were reaching the earth from outer 
space, led to the construction of radio 
telescopes after World War II. 

He analyzes various theories of the 
origin of the universe, including the evo- 
lutionary and the continuous-creation or 
steady-state theories. He covers the Rus- 
sian astronomers’ current view of the ulti- 
mate cosmological problem. He discusses 
the data that optical and radio telescopes 
have given us about the nature and extent 
of the universe. And he suggests that the 
giant radio telescopes may yet solve the 
riddle of the origin of the universe. 


Melville, Herman. Moby Dick. New 
York: The New American Library, 
1961. Pp. xx +544. $.75 (paper- 
back). 


Moby Dick is the epic saga of a one- 
legged fanatic, Captain Ahab, who swears 
vengeance on the mammoth white whale 
who has crippled him. The first American 
novel to win a place in the literature of 
the world, it has been called a realistic 
story of whaling, a romance of unusual 
adventure and weird characters, a sym- 
bolic allegory, a drama of heroic determi- 
nation and conflict. 


Parkman, Francis. The Oregon Trail. 
New York: The New American Li- 
brary, 1961. Pp. xii + 286. $.50 
(paperback). 


This book has taken annual expeditions 
of readers to the wildlands of the Pawnees 
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and the Sioux. While volumes written by 
contemporaries of equal or more renown 
in their day have come to rest in archives, 
this story of a “tour of curiosity and 
amusement to the Rocky Mountains” has 
stayed in circulation. It has been published 
in edition after edition, been consulted by 
student after student, been enjoyed by 
generation after generation. 


Peet, Louise Jenison and Leonore Sater 
Thye. Household Equipment (5th 
ed.). New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. xiii + 357. 


Within the past thirty years, household 
equipment has been dramatically affected 
by a greater number of improvements. 
Peet and Thye provide the basic knowl- 
edge needed by the woman in the home 
to evaluate and determine what changes 
are necessary for the most efficient house- 
hold. Practically all of this book has been 
rewritten, and most of the illustrations are 
new and show the newest types of equip- 
ment. In the fifth edition, the present or 
future homemaker is provided with data 
on: the selection of equipment best suited 
to her needs within the limits of her 
money resources, using such equipment 
advantageously and caring for it so that 
it will give continued satisfaction for years, 
improving arrangement and storage facil- 
ities for equipment, to assist in motion and 
energy saving, a list of manufacturers and 
associations, air conditioning of the home, 
certain technical topics, such as lighting, 
heating, insulation, electricity, and charac- 
teristics of synthetics, and materials used 
for floor coverings. 
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Popkin, Henry (ed.). Four Modern Plays. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, Inc., 1961. Pp. xvi + 356. $.95 
(paperback). 


These four nearly contemporary plays 
—Rosmersholm, The Importance of Being 
Earnest, Cyrano de Bergerac, and the 
Lower De pths—treflect the different ways 
the impact of realism in the drama. 


Prescott, William H. The Conquest of 
Peru. New York: The New American 
Library, 1961. Pp. xxxvi + 416. $.50 
(paperback). 


This is the classic story of the Inca em- 
pire and its subjugation by the Spaniards, 
with an introduction, new notes and a new 
summary of the civil wars and subsequent 
events by the distinguished archaeological 
historian. 


Runes, Dagobert D. Letters to My 
Teacher. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1961. Pp. 105. $2.75. 


The author takes issue with the educa- 
tional methods practiced in Eastern as 
well as Western schools which he fre- 
quented in his youth. The result is a touch- 
ing document of a philosopher counter- 
posing the teachings of earlier generations 
with present-day systems. The author at- 
tributes many of the tragic failings of 
today to the inadequacy of yesteryear’s 
learning. 

Serbein, Oscar N. Educational Activities 
of Business. Menasha, Wisconsin: 


George Banta Company, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. v + 180. 


Increasing enrollments in colleges and 
the ever-increasing demand of business for 
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highly trained employees call for the crit- 
ical attention of both industry and educa- 
tional institutions to duplication of courses 
and effort—and allocation of scarce edu- 
cational resources. Here presented are the 
results of a research project to determine 
the extent, pattern, and content of the 
training and educational activities now 
conducted within business organizations 
in the United States. More than 1,600 
firms supplied data for the study, which 
covers the whole range of business person- 
nel and encompasses all phases of educa- 
tional effort within business. 


Thomas, Dylan. Adventures in the Skin 
Trade and Other Stories. New York: 
The New American Library, 1961. 
Pp. vii + 192. $.50 (paperback). 


The title of this volume could be con- 
sidered misleading on a couple of counts. 
The title piece itself is not a “short story,” 
such as things are defined. “Adventures in 
the Skin Trade” was called by its author a 
novel-in-progress, and there are other 
prose pieces here that would be ruled out 
of any properly run short-story contest. 


Wellington, C. Burleigh and Jean Well- 
ington. Teaching for Critical Think- 
ing. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1960. Pp. vi + 364. $6.50. 


Because critical thinking is an almost 
universally-accepted aim for education, 
there is a real need for describing its orien- 
tation and application in teaching. This 
book presents a method by which this crit- 
ical thinking may be developed, whether 
the reader agrees with particular concepts 
presented or not. 
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Wells, H. G. Tono-Bungay. New York: 
The New American Library. 1961. 
Pp. xii + 352. $.50 (paperback) . 


This book is essentially a novel of the 
kind that has frequently appeared in the 
English past, a semicomic picture of so- 
ciety in which a young man something 
like David Copperfield or Pip of Great 
Expectations goes upward through a series 
of sometimes grotesque adventures. The 
science fictionist is even more emphat- 
ically on hand, particularly in the aviation 
episodes and in the fantastic interlude 
which tells of the hero’s pilgrimage to an 
African island in search of the mysterious 
ore called Quap. 


Williamson, E. G. Student Personnel Serv- 
ice in Colleges and Universities. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1961. 
$7.50. 


The author explores many aspects of 
student personnel work not hitherto dis- 
cussed in standard texts and traces recent 


social influences which have a direct bear- 
ing upon student life and problems. He 
details the efforts of the college to assist 
the student in solving the personal prob- 
lems connected with his intellectual and 
personal development. 


Wolchonok, Louis. The Art of Pictorial 
Composition. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1961. Pp. x + 173. $7.50. 


In this handsome volume, complete 
with sixty full-page plates as well as hun- 
dreds of illustrations, Louis Wolchonok 
presents the basic and unchanging prin- 
ciples that underlie all good composition. 
Starting from the point at which the artist 
faces the white sheet of paper, the 
stretched canvas, or the wall, this book 
guides him through such general consid- 
erations as skeletal compositions and de- 
velopments therefrom, dominance of di- 
rection, control of value key and area of 
chief interest. The author then proceeds 
to an introduction to perspective, conclud- 
ing with a consideration of color. 
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Work Improvement, by Guy C. Close, Jr., 
(376 pp.; John Wiley; 1960). 


Do you want to improve? Want to find 
a new and better yardstick for measuring 
efficiency in your organization? Want to 
understand the drives that assist people? 
Want to know how to set the wheels of 
progress in motion? Read Work Improve- 
ment by Guy C. Close, Jr. 

The author cites a multitude of com- 
panies, organizations, departments, and 
individuals who found ways to improve 
and discovered the process not painful but 
very rewarding. The writer presents in 
a very readable form not only the prob- 
lems, the techniques, but the importance 
of improvement if we are to continue to 
enjoy the qualities of the ‘good life’ that 
we have to come to accept as American. 
To illustrate his point he quotes the Greek 
philosopher Heraclitus (540-480 B.C.) 
who said, “You cannot step in the same 
river twice.” Or to gain a modern slant on 
our rapidly changing society we can refer 
to General Electric’s view that “40 per 
cent of the electronic products that will 
be produced for industry and home uses 
ten years from now have not yet been 


invented.” Survival depends upon our 
Capacity to be creative, to reduce the hu- 
man energy expended to perform acts so 
that we may use the energy to produce a 
new and better life. | 

Mr. Close has evolved some simple for- 
mulas. He believes the guideposts are six 
in number: aim, observe, question, think, 
decide and act. The laborer or the presi- 
dent, the supervisor or the designer, the 
office manager or the secretary may apply 
these principles if there is an earnest de- 
sire to improve working patterns. Work 
improvement applications are not only 
found in giant factories, in research cen- 
ters, but are found in homes, offices, and 
restaurants. With competition, higher 
taxes, mobs of people hungry for things 
and ideas, each organization, whether 
school or factory, can and must find ways 
to offer its products to the public at a 
better price and with greater quality. 

Work improvement is not only a series 
of techniques, it is a philosophy of work. 
Henry L. Doherty, founder of City Serv- 
ice Company, stated that the two price- 
less abilities in business are the ability to 
think and the ability to do things in the 
order of their importance. 
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RECENT WRITINGS 


There are certain “road flares” that sig- 
nal to us the possible need of action to- 
ward improvement: 

Repetitiveness of volume. 

High costs. 

Bottlenecks. 

Low production rates. 

Idle time and delays. 

Excessive handling and backtrack- 
ing. 

Labor troubles. 

Poor housekeeping and safety. 
Red tape. 

Activities with no recent improve- 
ment. 

When and where these flares show up, 
there is probably good reason to: aim, ob- 
serve, question, think, decide, and then 
act. The one initiating the action must be 
able to prove to management that his 
ideas will be productive, that he will 
“make it pay.” Once he can demonstrate 
that work improvement will pay off, he 
will put his organization in a stronger 
competitive position ; he will assist his col- 
leagues to be challenged and to get a 
greater reward in their creativeness, and 
he will help his subordinates to enjoy more 
of the real wealth of our economy. 

The leader in the movement for work 
improvement will use well-known tools 
such as charts, conferences, demonstra- 
tions, work distribution analysis, brain- 
storming, sampling to find the new way of 
channeling energy into more productive 
channels. The leader must find a way to 
utilize the whole man, eliminating useless 
motions, and simplifying the details of the 
job. The end result will be the elimina- 
tion of waste, the reduction of costs and 
the improvement of productivity. 

The one who seeks to engage in work 
improvement must face the raw truth so 
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ably expressed by William J. J. Gordon, 
head of the Invention Design Group of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., who remonstrates: 
“We are more afraid of being wrong than 
of being mediocre . . . (we have been) 
taught that adventurous thinking is almost 
immoral.” To be ready to launch a simple 
or complicated work improvement pro- 
gram one must also be ready to fail. Tech- 
niques are available to assist us in rising 
above the shackles of tradition and 
opinion. 

As one contemplates Work Improve- 
ment it is wise to recall the words of Mr. 
G. A. Gilbertson, president of the F. G. 
Hough Company, who said, “The fact 
that something is new and different does 
not, in itself, mean a thing. However, if 
it will do more in a shorter period of time; 
if it is faster; if it is easier to use; if it will 
make more money . . . then it becomes 
important.” 

If one is anticipating a work improve- 
ment program, he must remember that 
the best plans on paper are futile unless 
those individuals in the act are willingly 
involved. Cooperation is necessary for 
success. As Robert Tannenbaum of the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
stated: “Failure to recognize the human 
problems can lead to failure for the entire 
undertaking.” 

Change itself becomes a form of habit. 
Changes tend to be more acceptable where 
they occur more often in a department. 
Individuals tend to support new ideas to 
the extent to which they participate in the 
development of the idea. 

When work improvement programs are 
effective, the biggest gain is not in money, 
not in new products, but in improved 
mental attitude from all those who par- 
ticipate. Select an area where you see a 
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“road flare” and then aim, observe, ques- 
tion, think, decide and act. 
Kermit Crawley 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


General Chemistry—Inorganic and Or- 
ganic by Garth L. Lee and Harris O. 
Van Orden (W. B. Saunders; 1960). 


The subject matter of inorganic and 
organic chemistry is so vast that the limi- 
tations of time for a beginning college 
course in general chemistry require the au- 
thors of any beginning textbook to pick 
and choose such topics as will give a fairly 
broad coverage of the available data in 
such a manner that a student may get a 
conneéted bird’s-eye view of the field and 
have some curiosity about the details 
which are necessarily omitted. The au- 
thors of this new book have done this to 
their own complete satisfaction. 

There is no agreement among general 
chemistry teachers as to just what topics 
should be included and which omitted. 
The authors of this book have used the 
modern double octave periodic chart as a 
foundation for a general view of elemen- 
tal classification, comparison and contrast. 
A complete or at least a considerable part 
of a complete periodic chart is shown at 
least 14 times. The statement on page 57 
that the periodic chart “grew from studies 
of the chemical properties of the ele- 
ments” is scarcely in agreement with state- 
ments on page 58 that “elements are listed 
in the order of increasing atomic weights” 
and “in the modern table, elements are 
arranged in rows in the order of increas- 
ing atomic number.” Students might 
make a false interpretation of the basis of 
the fundamental arrangement as a basis 
of chemical similarity. No mention is made 
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of Moseley’s Experiments or of Mendel- 
son’s Law. 

A few other sets of statements seem 
contradictory. On page 21 the Law of 
Definite Proportions says “all samples of 
a given compound contain the same ele- 
ments in exactly the same weight propor- 
tions,” but on page 28 “it appears that the 
Law of Definite Proportions is faulty.” 
Why repeat a faulty statement in the first 
place? On page 22 the statement is made 
that “the Law of Simple Multiple Propor- 
tions is a general law and is obeyed by any 
series of compounds containing the same 
two elements.” On page 440 we find table 
27.1 with C.H,, and C,,.H.,2 and on page 
484 we find C,H, and C,oHg. Students 
might question the simplicity of the ratios 
H,, and H, and H,. It would probably be 
better to show the amendments to Dal- 
ton’s Laws given on page 32 in connection 
with their original presentation on page 
23 than to let the student assume their ac- 
curacy at first and then be disillusioned. 
Much emphasis is given on page 26 to 
“identical group of atoms” in each com- 
pound, but on page 163 the non-identity 
of the isotopes of hydroxen is strongly 
emphasized. Why cling to ancient modes 
of explaining compound units? Students 
become confused enough if exceptions and 
amendments are made after old modes of 
expression fail to include modern knowl- 
edge when they are first confronted with 
them. 

Page 35 says clusters of atoms in mole- 
cules may involve “simply a pair or two 
of unlike atoms or a group of three or four 
or more up to a thousand.” On page 590 
we read, “Proteins are polypeptides hav- 
ing very high molecular weights which 
range from about 10,000 to many mil- 
lions.” 
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RECENT WRITINGS 


An excellent selection of equations 
makes the text definite in meaning, but a 
few inevitable unbalanced equations such 
as the second equation on page 315 
appear. | 

On page 82 the acetate radical is listed 
as C,H;O,. In another table on page 354 
acetate ion is given as CH;COO. The sec- 
ond arrangement seems preferable. 

Page 393 includes the idea that steel- 
making centers are found along the south- 
ern shores of Lake Ontario. Citizens of 
Utah might be forgiven for this geo- 
graphic inaccuracy. Charlotte near Roch- 
ester had a lone blast furnace 50 years 
ago, but it ceased operation decades ago. 
No mention is made of steel centers of the 
Delaware and Chesapeake Bay areas or 
the big Birmingham center. 

Page 394 talks about anthracite coal. 
Anthracite is a substantive. The explana- 
tion that “these chunks of metal were 
thought by some to look like pigs” as given 
on page 396 would stretch the imagina- 
tion of any farm boy from pig country. 
The old sand moulds formed “pigs” which 
were parallel to one another like a brood 
with an old sow at feeding time. 

This new book has many excellent fea- 
tures. Charts in heavy type are given on 
a gray background and show up well. 
However, it seems to the reviewer that the 
methane, ethane and propane have no 
isomers instead of saying each has one 
isomer. 

There are many excellent solved prob- 
lems and many good problems at the end 
of the chapters. An especially good series 
of problems is found on pages 344 to 363 
and pages 365 to 367. 

The tabulation of related facts into 
brief numbered sentences such as the series 
on pages 111 and 112 and another of 
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many others given on page 114 make the 
facts far more obvious to the student than 
the habit of some authors of burying them 
in a long paragraph. 

The artist has done well with illustra- 
tions. Some good items of history are scat- 
tered here and there throughout the book, 
but there is no consistent summary of main 
developments of chemical progress in dif- 
ferent periods of time. 

Oxygen, hydrogen, members of the 
halogen family, sulfur, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, carbon and silicon receive fairly 
systematic treatment. Other elements are 
listed and discussed incidentally. In the 
chapter on metallurgy five typical metals 
are discussed with good detail. Others are 
ignored. 

The inorganic section of the book covers 
pages 1 to 432. Most of the emphasis is on 
general principles of elementary physical 
chemistry with selected laws. Sometimes 
it would be difficult for a student to dis- 
cover the exact wording of a law since 
neither italics nor bold type distinguish 
them. Some of the chapters in this section 
are very well done. Atomic structure, rates 


of reaction and Ionic equilibria stand out. . 


The organic section of the book covers 
185 pages. The material is well selected, 
arranged and presented with adequate 
graphic formulas. Teachers would do well 
to acquaint themselves with this book. 

Vernon E. Wood 
Mars Hill College 
Mars Hill, North Carolina 


Laboratory Manual for General Chemis- 
try by Garth L. Lee and Harris O. 
Van Orden, (W. B. Saunders; 1960). 


This book is designed to be used with 
the new text by the same authors. The first 
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14 experiments are general in nature and 
could be used with any general chemistry 
textbook. They include a great variety of 
laboratory experiences without much 
unity. Each experiment is a unit in itself. 
Hydrogen is the only element studied as 
an element. An excellent series of ques- 
tions for a possible laboratory quiz pre- 
cede the detailed guidance directions. 
Safety in laboratory work is provided for 
and emphasized. A, B, C, D, etc. sections 
of experiments are listed, and a set of 
questions to be answered as a record of 
operation of each section make the student 
realize that each:section has a purpose. 
Quantitative relationships as in chemistry 
are emphasized in several experiments. 
Molar volume of oxygen, the formula of 
a hydrate, and equivalent and atomic 
eight determinations are examples. 
Section II deals with elementary pro- 

cedures in qualitative analysis using a total 
of nine elements in three groups, while 
Section III is concerned with organic 
compounds, identification of the com- 
monest elements in organic compounds, 
determination of boiling points and melt- 
ing points, and distillation procedures in- 
troduce the students to distinctive organic 
procedures. Reactions of hydrocarbons, 
alcohols, phenols, aldehydes, ketones, 
acids, esters, fats and oils, carbohydrates 
and proteins follow. The preparation of 
aspirin from salicylic acid completes this 
section of the book. 

Vernon E. Wood 

Mars Hill College 

Mars Hill, North Carolina 


Among other things, K is a Roman nu- 
meral for 250; in chemistry, it is the 
symbol for potassium; in mathematics, a 
symbol for constant; in meteorology, a 
symbol for cumulus. In assaying, it 
stands for carat (also spelled karat). 


If you look in a modern dictionary, you will 
find all this information and more, following 
the K entry. In assaying a modern dictionary 
you will find that every entry is freshly de- 
fined—with clarity and directness—for the 
times in which we live. If you’re still plod- 
ding with a horse-and-buggy dictionary put 
together years ago, you'll be delightfully 
surprised at the many illuminating and in- 
formative things contained in a modern 
dictionary. 


NEWEST! BIGGEST! 142,000 entries 
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